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CREATIVE SUPERVISION IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS* 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 


Professor of Education and Director of the Lincoln School of Teachers College 


UPERVISION is due for an overhauling. The attack which 
has been made in the last fifteen years on the fundamental prob- 
lems of curriculum and methods will force it. 

The word supervision has a connotation unpleasant to many mem- 
bers of our profession. This is a regrettable situation. While no one 
would deny that every school should take measures to insure that the 
methods of teaching obtaining in its classrooms are kept abreast of 
the best thought and practice, to many teachers supervision is ob- 
noxious because, in practice at least, it assumes that the teacher must 
conform to methods and attain to standards set by the supervisor, 
even though the teacher may be in disagreement with the principles 
and methods involved. Since the curriculum revision movement has 
emphasized the highly professional character of the teacher’s work 
a reconsideration of the function and methods of supervision is 
inevitable. 

Much of the difficulty arises no doubt from confusion as to the 
legitimate objectives of supervision and of the relation that should 
obtain between supervisor and teacher where both are professionally 
highly competent. What should be the leading objectives of super- 
vision? Our answers would doubtless vary according to our philos- 


* This paper was read February 25, 1929, before the Department of Secondary School Principals, 
at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, in Cleveland. 
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ophy of education, but some statement of objectives is essential to 
any discussion of the subject. Therefore I shall attempt to answer 
the question in broad terms to which we may expect the maximum 
assent, and yet with sufficient definiteness to provide a basis for a 
genuine consideration of some of the problems involved. 

Broadly speaking, the purposes of supervision should be threefold: 
To insure that the daily work in the classroom and the daily function- 
ing of the school come up to certain minimum standards of excel- 
lence; to create a condition that will be most conducive to the 
professional growth of every teacher; to encourage and stimulate the 
creative teacher by giving him freedom to experiment and the benefit 
of constructive criticism and adequate recognition. Such a statement 
emphasizes the professional character of the teacher’s work and 
assumes that the superior teacher shall have freedom to work out 
his own problems and shall be invited to improve the procedures of 
the school through the development of new materials of instruction, 
or the invention of better methods of teaching or administration. Of 
the three objectives I would emphatically state that the last two are 
of most importance. Any system of supervision that strives to stimu- 
late the teacher to growth and encourages initiative on his part has 
gone a long way toward insuring the best possible daily work in the 
classroom. Let us see how close we have come to the achievement 
of these objectives. 


I 


It has been said many times that supervision has been too inspec- 
torial in character. The chief concern has been to see that the teacher 
carries out effectively the devices and methods of teaching that have 
been agreed upon as the best. This means, in nine cases out of ten, 
that the supervisor has determined what methods shall be used and 
has set them up for the teacher to follow. Supervision then becomes 
a process of training the teacher in the use of these methods and of 
inspection to see what results are obtained. Almost without excep- 
tion the chief emphasis is placed on the teaching of predetermined 
subject matter and the mastery of certain skills. The results of such 
instruction are most easily ascertained by examinations and by the 
use of the new achievement tests that measure the mastery of subject 
matter and of skills. Many teachers are convinced of the inadequacy 
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of such a narrow concept of teaching and believe that the objective 
tests, while invaluable for certain purposes, measure only a portion 
of the outcomes of teaching. They feel that their professional stand- 
ing depends, after all, on the opinion of the supervisor whom they 
may consider less competent than themselves and whose judgments 
they consider to be subjective. Under such a regime the teacher 
thinks he is not accorded that freedom of opinion and action that 
should characterize the practice of a profession. Thus we are in the 
paradoxical situation that supervision, which apparently is a necessity, 
seems inconsistent with the professional dignity of the highly com- 
petent teacher. That this dilemma exists cannot be denied. How can 
it be resolved? Before attempting to answer that query let us look 
further into the present status of supervision in schools, keeping in 
mind at all times the broad statement of objectives which we have 
set up. 

1. The dominant type of supervision is what has been styled close 
supervision. This type of supervision employs a number of techniques. 
The technique of measurement through examinations and objective 
tests has been mentioned. Teachers’ meetings are given over primarily 
to the consideration of methods and devices. The teacher is fre- 
quently asked to visit other teachers, with the object of noting 
methods and devices. The supervisor visits teachers for the purpose 
of noting progress and making suggestions. The best supervisors, 
of course, strive to base their methods on sound educational theory 
and research, and encourage the teachers to contribute their thinking 
on the problems under discussion. But the emphasis is generally 
placed on specific method and devices, and assumes the validity of 
most of our present educational procedures. The supervisor is 
regarded as more or less of an authority and his is the final word as 
to method. The high school has suffered least from this kind of 
supervision only because less attention has been given to supervision 
in high schools than in elementary schools. 

No one will question that close supervision is useful in a few situa- 
tions. It accomplishes its best results with the poorly trained or the 
beginning teacher. It may be necessary for the assistance of the more 
experienced teacher who finds difficulty in mastering some new 
principle or technique of teaching. Such help is likely to be of little 
value if it is not generally desired by the teacher, but if the teacher 
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feels the need of technical advice the way is made easy. Supervision 
has placed undue emphasis on techniques and devices and not enough 
on a consideration of major problems and underlying principles. It 
allows too little room for teacher-thinking and initiative and tends to 
create a situation inimical to the status of the teacher as a professional 
worker. This inspectorial type of close supervision, with its emphasis 
on the techniques of drill on conventional subject matter, is often 
worse than useless and makes teacher growth an impossibility. 

2. Confusion and misunderstanding obtain as to the need, func- 
tions, and method of supervision. Teachers do not see the need, 
chiefly because there has not been a frank facing of the whole matter 
by the profession. Executives hesitate to enter into a discussion of 
underlying problems of supervision with teachers. The teachers see 
that they have something less than a genuine professional status 
when they must always conform to the thinking of a supervisor, 
principal, supervisory staff, or even a committee composed of class- 
room teachers. 

Certainly there is no general agreement to-day as to the function 
and methods of supervision. The same conflict of views is found 
here that obtains in respect to educational theory. One school of 
thought believes that successful teaching is made up of a large num- 
ber of very specific techniques which can be learned. There is another 
school that denies that all teaching can be thus reduced to a series of 
definite techniques. According to this second school, the teacher is 
engaged in the highest type of professional service in which the 
principles of pedagogy must be applied to ever new and changing 
situations and problems and to the needs of unique individuals. It 
makes a definite place, but a relatively small place, for specific tech- 
niques. Close supervision would naturally follow the acceptance of 
the theories of teaching first described, but its range is very narrowly 
restricted if we accept the doctrines of the second school of thought. 
To this school extensive close supervision is anathema. ‘This conflict 
in theory must somehow be resolved. 

Some teachers are unfriendly to supervision because they are aware 
of their own deficiencies in professional preparation and their short- 
comings as teachers. At the other extreme is found the teacher of 
outstanding ability who resents the deadening effect of the close 
supervision that so widely obtains, but would welcome another type 
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of supervision. The great body of teachers probably do not think 
very deeply on the problem. They accept with great patience and 
strive to make the best of the situation in which they find themselves. 
They need a type of supervision that will awaken them to the true 
significance of their work and bring to them the joy that comes from 
the study of the most interesting of all professional problems, those 
of teaching. 

3- The tendency to base supervisory programs on existing subject 
matter organization makes difficult the modification and improvement 
of the school’s procedures. The supervision of so-called special sub- 
jects at once comes to mind. Wherever the supervisory staff extends 
beyond the superintendent and principals, supervisors of music, art, 
home economics, industrial arts, and physical education are found. 
Historically, it is perfectly clear why this type of supervision was 
introduced. ‘Teachers were not well prepared to teach the new sub- 
jects, so the special supervisors were appointed and have now come 
to be accepted as an essential part of our system of supervision. In 
some places this practice has been extended by the appointment of 
supervisors of mathematics, science, English, social studies, and of 
other subjects. In high schools supervision on a subject matter basis 
is effected through the departmental system. 

Administrative considerations may seem to dictate supervision by 
subjects, but there are vital defects inherent in this plan which must 
be considered. This plan tends to crystallize the subject matter 
organization that exists at the time the supervisory organization is 
set up. It puts the major emphasis on subject matter and not on the 
education of the pupils. It creates a set of vested interests. Each 
subject begins to vie for its place in the sun. Say what we will about 
the conditions that obtain in small high schools where teachers are 
compelled to teach subjects in which they are not well prepared, over- 
departmentalization is one of the curses of the large American 
secondary school. We have never succeeded in obtaining effective 
correlation of teaching and learning in the various subject matter 
fields. Every program of curriculum revision sooner or later runs 
up against the clashing demands and interests of subjects. There is 
obvious need for a resynthesis of subject matter. If the education of 
its pupils is made the chief objective of the school, it is evident that 
in many instances new units of work, new activities, and, in the second- 
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ary school, new courses, must be set up that will cut right across exist- 
ing subjects. This process of reorganization and resynthesis is plainly 
evident in elementary schools where projects are being worked out, in 
colleges that are experimenting with the so-called orientation courses, 
and in the reorganization of the social studies and science teaching 
in secondary schools. All of us remember the opposition to general 
science that came from teachers of science interested primarily in 
their specialties. 

While there is some justification for the appointment of heads of 
departments in large secondary schools where large numbers of teach- 
ers are working in a given subject matter field, we ought to recognize 
the inherent weakness in this type of supervision. Its practice should 
be reduced to an absolute minimum. I believe a better plan of admin- 
istration and supervision is thoroughly feasible. 


II 


To summarize briefly at this point, we find that supervision is 
suffering under three great handicaps. ‘The first handicap is found 
in the widespread use of a type of close supervision that leaves to the 
teacher a minimum of opportunity for the display of initiative, that 
puts the chief emphasis on specific methods and devices, and on the 
learning of skills and predetermined subject matter, and therefore 
fails to see the importance of pupil growth in capacity for independent 
thinking, in variety of interests, in attitudes, appreciations, and habits. 
Second, the practice of this close supervision has produced confusion 
in the minds of teachers and executives as to the need, function, and 
methods of supervision. Finally, the tendency to organize super- 
vision by subjects has a number of bad effects, the chief of which is 
that it puts undue emphasis on the learning of subject matter to the 
exclusion of other values and creates a set of vested interests that tend 
to oppose curricular changes that threaten to disturb the status of 
existing subjects of study. 

In pointing out these defects I have no desire to leave the impres- 
sion that I am damning all attempts at supervision to date. Here and 
there supervisory staffs are obtaining some good results in spite of 
these handicaps. Some supervisors are endeavoring to avoid the 
pitfalls which I have been describing. Not all supervision is based on 
the subjects of study. The horizontal as well as the vertical type is 
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found in all school systems. This is true of the principalship, of the 
operation of an assistant superintendent, of supervisors of primary 
grades, and of other supervisors whose functioning is not restricted 
to subject matter fields. Much progress has been made in the analysis 
of the teaching art, in developing ways of assisting teachers to master 
the elementary principles of method and to grow in skill, and in an 
intelligent use of achievement tests and other objective studies and 
measures. But granting all this, I feel that my criticisms are still 
valid. Supervision has been too mechanical, has placed too much 
emphasis on techniques and on the learning of subject matter, and 
too often has not recognized the claims to independence and freedom 
of action which the highly competent teacher should reasonably 
expect as a professional worker. 

We now come to the question of how supervision can overcome 
these defects. How can supervision in high schools be made to 
achieve the broad objectives which we have stated? Obviously an 
adequate answer cannot be given here. Only through much experi- 
mentation and research can the solutions for many of these problems 
be found. But the guiding principles should be perfectly clear. It 
should be possible to outline procedures that give promise of making 
supervision a truly creative force in the life of the school. It has 
been my privilege to see a few really gifted superintendents, princi- 
pals, and supervisors in action. What I suggest will be based, in 
part at least, on what I have seen these able persons doing. I hope 
it will also be based on valid educational principles. 

1. A program of supervision should recognize the professional 
status of the teacher. The acceptance of this principle demands that 
the immemorial practice of imposing supervisory opinions and fiats 
on teachers be abandoned. It assumes that the good teacher must be 
the judge of what is to be done and how it is to be done in a given 
situation. This principle assumes that results are more important 
than the methods by which they are obtained. It allows for differ- 
ences of opinion among teachers and between teachers and super- 
visors. It calls for supervisors capable of competent thinking and 
leadership, for the teacher’s practice will be influenced only if the 
ideas of the supervisor appeal to him as valid. 

The application of this principle would call for a thoroughgoing 
attempt to arrive at some satisfactory agreement as to the needs, 
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functions, and methods of supervision. It is obvious that no final 
pronouncement can ever be had, so there must be continuous consid- 
eration of these problems. In one school system this need has been 
met in part through a supervisory council consisting of teachers repre- 
senting all divisions of the system and of supervisors, including princi- 
pals and assistant superintendents. ‘This body is a forum for the 
discussion of problems of supervision and teaching. It is in no sense 
administrative. It attempts to settle nothing. But any member of 
the council may raise any question about supervision. The discussions 
are extremely frank and have led to an increasingly better under- 
standing of the place and methods of supervision on the part of both 
teachers and supervisors. 

This principle also assumes that teachers jointly with the adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff are responsible for the development of 
educational policies. On no other basis can the teacher have a truly 
professional status. The staff must be so organized under the leader- 
ship of the superintendent, or the principal in the case of a school, 
that teachers may actually participate. (With this end in view class- 
room teachers were made chairmen of all curriculum committees in 
the Denver curriculum revision program.) Little study has been 
given to this great problem of staff organization. Machinery must not 
become an end in itself. If there is a clear recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the contribution which the teacher can make, matters may 
proceed very informally in schools. But in large city school systems 
the problem is far more difficult. When this principle is actually put 
into effect most school executives will be obliged to change in im- 
portant respects their notions of their own functions. 

2. The staff should be continually engaged in an organized study 
of the problems of the school. Most of the problems of education 
are still unsolved. This is true of the problems of curriculum and 
method, of the problems that center about educational and vocational 
guidance, about the life of the school, about the articulation of the 
school with the home, with the community, and with the other units 
of the school system, and innumerable other vital problems in the 
study of which the faculty should be constantly engaged. 

I know of no better supervisory device than that of curriculum 
construction. A faculty that is working on curriculum problems must 
ultimately face every important issue in American education. The 
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same may be said of other problems which I have mentioned. These 
problems can never be finally solved. All must be continuously 
studied and every educational staff should be organized for this 
purpose. 

The function of the principal in such a situation will be that of 
leadership, which will be determined by his capacity to think and to 
stimulate others to think rather than by the extent to which he can 
succeed in arbitrarily imposing his own ideas on the staff. This kind 
of administration offers the most complex challenge and demands 
the highest administrative ability. Its methods are still largely to 
be developed. At the same time it provides the most favorable condi- 
tions for the functioning of special services, such as those of a research 
department or curriculum department. Teachers who are enthusi- 
astically working on their problems under conditions that permit 
initiative and independence of action are eager to have the assistance 
of the specialist. They are ready to coédperate heartily in the scien- 
tific study of their problems. 

Where such a program of teacher participation obtains the major 
emphasis will be put on underlying principles, on the larger objectives, 
and on the larger and more significant aspects of method rather 
than on the minutiz of techniques and devices. Techniques will not 
be overlooked but will be given their proper place, and will be under- 
stood by the teacher who uses them. The teacher will not be mas- 
tered by the techniques, but will be the master of them. The indi- 
vidual teacher will be allowed the widest possible latitude, but will 
be expected to give reasons for what he is doing. The supervisor 
will be for the most part a friendly helper, acknowledged as a special- 
ist in problems of teaching. If he cannot measure up to this ideal the 
most favorable conditions for his painless removal have been set up. 
He will probably be keenly aware of his uselessness. 

Where such policies operate, no system of close supervision will 
throw a pall over the schools. Close supervision will be of real 
assistance to the poorly trained teacher, to the new teacher, and to 
those who tend to drop behind the profession. But the aim will be 
to reduce this type of supervision to the minimum. As a matter of 
fact, in a system where teachers and supervisor are working coépera- 
tively, and where the supervisor demonstrates his capacity for pro- 
fessional leadership, it will be impossible for the supervisor to meet 
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all the demands for help. Of course the administration of a school 
must assume the responsibility for the success or failure of teachers 
and must not hesitate to act where necessary. But with anything like 
a careful selection of adequately prepared teachers and careful direc- 
tion in the probationary period, close supervision can and should be 
largely eliminated. 

3- It should be the policy to make supervision general in character 
and not to base it on subject matter divisions. We should strive to 
avoid the creation of conditions that will make difficult any change in 
content of courses or in methods of teaching. For some purposes 
supervision on the basis of subjects may be necessary, but that remains 
to be demonstrated. This position does not deny an important place 
to specialists in subject matter fields in connection with the research 
and curriculum departments of large school systems. But their func- 
tion would not be supervisory. If subject supervisors and heads of 
departments are to be appointed, the groupings should be as large and 
as flexible as possible. The appointments of such supervisors should 
be made chiefly on the basis of their interest in the broader problems 
of education rather than on the basis of their proficiency in the 
methodology of any subject. 

4. Staff meetings should be devoted to the study and discussion of 
fundamental professional problems. There is no better measure of 
the professional ability of a school executive than the staff meetings 
which he conducts. Where the mere time-marking executive presides, 
these meetings will be given over largely to matters of routine, an- 
nouncements, reports on various administrative procedures, and the 
consideration of problems personal or purely administrative. I re- 
member one faculty in a fair-sized high school that gave over several 
meetings each year to the discussion of the marks of individual pupils, 
and devoted much time to the discussion of problems of discipline. 
Obviously a little time may on occasion be legitimately given to 
routine, but not much. There are other and far better ways to handle 
such matters than in staff meetings. These meetings afford the golden 
opportunity to bring every teacher into the study of the most vital 
principles and problems of education. Generally speaking the broader 
aspects of education should be studied here, but the program should 
insure that the staff will be kept abreast of the latest pertinent re- 
search in psychology, in method, in the curriculum, and in other 
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important fields, and with the best thought and practice here and 
abroad. The staff meetings should be the great power station of 
the school. 

5. Finally, let me make a plea for what I call casual supervision. 
The principal in his daily contacts has many opportunities to discuss 
interesting professional problems in a casual way with teachers. 
Often the ice can best be broken in this way for the teacher who is 
shy or timid. Gradually a spirit of confidence and good will is created. 
The principal who is a student of education, reading widely, alert to 
new problems and impending changes, will make use of every oppor- 
tunity to challenge the thinking of teachers. Sometimes a question 
rightly placed will set a teacher to thinking; or the suggestion that a 
book or an article, professional or otherwise, is worth reading, may 
be the stimulus that will start some teacher on a real professional 
adventure. I am not advocating the talking of shop at any cost, but 
rather the utilization of daily contacts for the creation of that spirit 
and morale and that intellectual atmosphere which are essential to 
the effective functioning of any school. Principals who can do this 
sort of thing are getting a lot of fun out of life. They have discov- 
ered that supervision is the most exhilarating and joyous experience 
in administration. But, alas, because of our narrow concept of super- 
vision and because of its bad odor and unpopularity too few high 
school principals are getting these thrills. Worse, too few are provid- 
ing the leadership of which they are capable. 


Ill 


A program of supervision conceived and carried out along the lines 
I have indicated becomes a real creative force in the school. It 
recognizes the professional status of the teacher and admits him to a 
genuine participation in the determination of policies. It encourages 
teacher initiative and gives quick and generous recognition to out- 
standing service. It gladly recognizes that the supervisors are not 
the repositories of all wisdom, but that the outstanding teacher may 
be, and most likely will be, the master in his field, in the school, or in 
the entire system. I could recite to you for the rest of the day 
examples of unique and valuable contributions made by teachers. In 
recent years in a few communities classroom teachers, through cur- 
riculum committee work, have in a number of instances led schools 
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to strike out in new directions. All of you can think of teachers who 
possess to a high degree that rare quality that we call creative ability. 
We are in sad need of a type of administration that will capitalize 
the abilities of such teachers and produce more of them by opening 
opportunities for them to contribute to the thinking that eventuates 
in educational policies. 

And, finally, let me suggest that we need a new word for that func- 
tion of administration which we now call supervision. Perhaps some 
member of this department has the creative ability to suggest that 


word. 




















WHAT IS A SCHOOL OF EDUCATION? 


By GEORGE S. COUNTS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


DISCERNING student of our civilization not reared in its tra- 

ditions would no doubt be impressed by our extraordinary faith 
in education. ‘This faith he would see expressed not only in the vast 
network of schools spread over the country and reaching into every 
hamlet, but also in the presence in practically every one of our great 
universities of a department, college, or school of education engaged 
in training great numbers of young men and women in the methods 
of education and in promoting the scientific investigation of the 
processes of education itself. But on closer analysis he would just 
as certainly be astonished at the narrow conception of education 
revealed in this institution. He would see a school of education 
devoting its energies almost exclusively to the training of school 
teachers and to the study of the work of schools; he would see a 
school of education cultivating a mere fraction of its legitimate field; 
he would see a school of education ignoring not one but many of the 
most powerful educational agencies of society; in a word, he would 
see an institution bearing the name of school of education which in 
reality is nothing more than a teachers’ college. 


I 


The development of this narrow conception of the function of the 
school of education may be traced to the operation of a number of 
different factors. In the first place, for some obscure reason education 
is identified in the popular mind with the work carried on in the school. 
This is perhaps due largely to the fact that this institution is concerned 
more completely with education than any other and to the further 
fact that it is the instrument which society has most consciously turned 
toward educational ends. In a word, the sole business of the school 
is education. In the second place, the school was one of the first 
great educational agencies to be organized on a large scale and to 
require specialized workers with systematic training. The conse- 
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quence was the rise of the normal school, the department of pedagogy, 
and the school of education. Thus the contemporary school of 
education, as an institution for the preparation of teachers, is merely 
perpetuating the tradition of its origin. In the third place, and per- 
haps because of these first two factors, the school of education has 
fallen peculiarly into the hands of persons who are strongly prejudiced 
in favor of the school as an educational agency. Having passed a 
larger proportion of their lives, as pupils and as teachers, in this insti- 
tution than the remainder of the population they naturally overrate 
its importance and thus come rather naively to the conclusion that 
the school is all-powerful. So to them there is no inconsistency in 
calling a teachers’ college a school of education. 

The evils which flow from this narrow conception of the school 
of education are many and obvious. The most important perhaps is 
the resulting incoérdination, duplication, and conflict of function and 
effort among the various educational agencies. Home, church, school, 
press, and theatre, to mention only several of the most important, all 
go their own separate ways quite oblivious of what their partners in 
the work of education are doing. For those who guide the destinies 
of the school to speak as though their task were to organize an educa- 
tional program sufficiently comprehensive to meet all of the needs 
of society is therefore perfectly natural. No doubt the functionaries 
in certain of the other institutions have similarly exaggerated and mis- 
guided notions regarding their work. The waste of energy which is 
the necessary fruit of such lack of integration must be enormous. But 
waste is not the only untoward consequence of this condition. Per- 
haps the most serious evil arising out of the situation is the perpetua- 
tion of a partial and limited conception of education. We are coming 
vaguely to realize that education is probably the main business of 
life, but we shall not see this truth clearly until the many diverse edu- 
cational agencies are made conscious of each other and are brought 
together into some sort of institutional federation. 

The need for a change in conception is made imperative by changing 
social conditions. In the simple community life of the agrarian period 
the different institutions of society were welded together into a 
unified whole by the very processes of living. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of many new educational agencies such as the public library and 
the moving picture, the expansion of others like the press and the 
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theatre, and the general advance in knowledge of the nature of man 
have all made more and more urgent the development of some plan 
for dealing with education in a larger way. The age immediately 
ahead is certain to see many nations coérdinating and integrating the 
work of their different institutions. Indeed, in certain of the newer 
countries this is already being attempted on a large scale, and even 
in our own society may be found much evidence of a drift in the same 
direction. But we must choose between an integration which grows 
naturally out of study, investigation, and discussion and one which is 
the arbitrary product of the centralization of administrative author- 
ity. The first would seem to be more in harmony with the tradition 
of our civilization and might be achieved in part by the creation of a 
new type of school of education. 


II 


A school of education worthy of the name should seek to cultivate 
the entire field of education. At any rate it should train the workers, 
study the methods and processes, and contribute to the development 
of the programs and philosophies of all of the major educational 
agencies. In order to perform all of these functions it should be 
organized into at least ten great codrdinate departments or divisions 
which might carry the designations of the college of teachers, the 
college of parenthood, the college of religious education, the college 
of journalism, the college of library service, the college of dramatics, 
the college of exhibits and excursions, the college of recreation, the 
college of adult education, and the institute of research and synthesis. 
The function and sphere of interest of each of these departments is 
indicated by its title. 

The College of Teachers——The college of teachers is placed first 
in this discussion neither by the demands of logic nor by any criterion 
of importance, but merely because it would carry forward the tradi- 
tion of the existing school of education. The character of its work 
therefore requires no description. Its major professional function 
would be that of preparing teachers and administrators for all grades 
and types of schools, and more particularly for the public elementary 
and secondary schools of the nation. It would also, of course, conduct 
a large amount of practical research and experimentation with a view 
to improving the methods, programs, and policies of our system of 
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schools. This system, with all of its component institutions, would 
be the particular preserve and field of operations of this college. 

The College of Parenthood.—Logically the college of parenthood 
is the most fundamental of all of the departments of a school of edu- 
cation. It might also very well become the most important. On the 
side of professional training its major responsibility would be twofold. 
First, it would prepare specialists in the general field of home rela- 
tionships and child nurture; and, second, it would provide for both 
actual and prospective parents an opportunity to keep abreast of 
advancing knowledge regarding the care of children and the duties 
of parenthood. The one responsibility would be discharged by a 
thorough program of systematic instruction extending over a period 
of years and embracing the pertinent contributions of biology, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, sociology, education, and medicine; the other, 
by numerous short courses designed to meet particular needs and 
composed of materials drawn from the related sciences and fields of 
knowledge. The college would also carry on research relating to 
education during the period of infancy and to all of those functions 
and problems which may be roughly classified as parental. 

The College of Religious Education—In spite of some decline in 
relative position and authority the church remains to-day one of our 
major educational institutions. Indeed in churches of modernist bias 
the emphasis is being placed more and more upon what may be called 
the educational function. They consequently will require increasingly 
a leadership trained less and less in the dogmas of a particular faith 
and more and more in those sciences through which the younger gen- 
eration may be helped to a solution of its religious problems and to a 
more satisfying adjustment to the basic realities of life. It is also 
peculiarly imperative that the program of this institution be developed 
in the light of intimate and exact knowledge of the work of other 
educational agencies. A school of education should therefore include 
a department or college devoted to the preparation of specialists 
in the sphere of religious education and to the critical study of the 
church as an educational agency. In addition to making provision for 
the thorough training of teachers for Sunday schools and other 
religious enterprises it should organize courses open to clergymen of 
all denominations and dealing with the larger educational problems 
and policies of the church. 
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The College of Journalism—No genuine school of education can 
refuse to recognize in its organization that powerful and many-sided 
educational institution known as the press. And we would have the 
term embrace not only the daily and periodical press but the great 
publishing agencies as well. Here is a field to be attacked from the 
angle of its educational functions and responsibilities which has to a 
large degree escaped critical attention. To-day the press is regarded 
and conducted too largely as a business and according to the standards 
of business enterprise. If in all of its manifestations it could be 
looked upon by both the general public and its special workers as an 
agency with definite educational obligations to society, many of the 
evils to which it is now heir should disappear. And perhaps one of 
the best ways of achieving this result would be to recognize it in our 
system of professional training as coérdinate with the school, the 
church, the library, and the other great institutions of public instruc- 
tion. The college of journalism would prepare workers for the 
various specialized tasks of the press and keep the methods, policies, 
and philosophy of the press under perpetual and searching scrutiny. 

The College of Library Service —With the development of popu- 
lation centers, the abolition of illiteracy, and the rise of a complex 
dynamic civilization, the library along with the press becomes an 
educational agency of the first rank and gradually abandons the older 
tradition which made it a repository and custodian of books. Already, 
because of this changed status and conception of the library, we are 
beginning to speak of the professional training of librarians, and have 
taken some practical steps in this direction; but the educational pos- 
sibilities of the library in adjusting the circulation of books to the 
diverse needs of individual and society are as yet scarcely compre- 
hended. There is also, of course, great need here for coérdination 
with the work of other educational institutions and for the develop- 
ment of a broad philosophy which will stimulate creative endeavor 
on the level of practice. Our school of education should therefore 
contain a college devoted to the training of librarians and to the 
scientific study of the entire field of service which the library 
represents. 

The College of Dramatics.—The theatre is another old institution 
which, because of the recent and phenomenal development of the mov- 
ing picture, is rapidly becoming one of the most powerful educational 
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agencies of society. While every precaution should be taken to guar- 
antee freedom to the theatre in the development of its own art, the 
strictly educational function of the drama should not be ignored. The 
proper balance between these two functions might best be maintained 
by including in the school of education a college of dramatics. In this 
department, among other things, provision would be made for train- 
ing in acting and in dramatic writing. While it might seem a bit 
incongruous to bring together in a single institution the teachers of 
our public schools and our future movie actors and actresses, there 
is little doubt that such an arrangement would add to the variety and 
color of life. The teachers certainly might be expected to profit 
from the association, and the actors and actresses would hardly be 
greatly harmed. The establishment of a college of dramatics under 
these conditions would also make possible a perpetual appraisal of 
the theatre from the standpoint of the general welfare which could 
only be beneficial. Such an appraisal would provide the one type 
of censorship which an intelligent and progressive society should 
regard as tolerable. 

The College of Exhibits and Excursions.—As society grows older 
and more complex the number of museums, art galleries, and other 
types of exhibits is certain to increase. To-day institutions of this 
order are to be found in every city of any consequence; and while their 
educational value is slowly being recognized, for the most part their 
resources as educational agencies are but dimly realized. They should 
be linked up with the schools, the libraries, and other institutions and 
should be organized for the purpose of performing educational serv- 
ice. They require not only curators who know how to preserve their 
treasures, but persons who are able to arrange these treasures in such 
a way as to make them psychologically accessible. And in the place 
of a force of caretakers or untutored guides they should be equipped 
with a staff of professionally trained instructors to be placed at the 
disposal of visitors. Not only should provision of this order be 
made for galleries and museums, but also for all sorts of public enter- 
prises and even for selected industrial establishments under private 
control. The preparation of persons to discharge the various func- 
tions here suggested would be the primary responsibility of the college 
of exhibits and excursions. 

The College of Recreation —With the reduction of the hours of 
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labor, the increase in the monotony of work, the heightening of the 
tension of life, the concentration of population in urban centers, and 
the extraordinary expansion of wealth which have attended the spread 
of industrialism, the problem of providing adequate recreational 
facilities for the people has become more and more urgent and a 
literal host of recreational agencies has sprung into existence almost 
over-night. And, needless to say, these agencies perform important 
educational as well as recreational functions. Among them we would 
mention in particular playgrounds and parks, community social cen- 
ters, organizations such as the boy scouts, and innumerable clubs and 
societies. ‘The need for trained leadership in all of these enter- 
prises has already made itself felt. The natural place for this work 
would be a college of recreation in a school of education. This college 
would also discharge the very important function of studying the 
many and complicated problems regarding the form which recreation 
should take in industrial society. This would of course involve a thor- 
ough appraisal of all existing agencies as well as experimentation in 
new directions. 

The College of Adult Education—The development of interest 
in the extension of educational opportunities beyond the period of 
schooling and the evolution of the theory that education should be 
one of the chief concerns of life at all ages are the natural product 
of a dynamic civilization. In response to the insistent and increasingly 
articulate demands of the people, college extension, correspondence 
courses, evening schools, lecture bureaus, musical programs, and 
numerous other agencies of adult education have experienced a rapid 
growth. Perhaps the radio might be regarded as belonging primarily 
in this category. At any rate here is another vast and growing group 
of institutions which cannot be ignored by any school of education 
that addresses itself fully to its task. The discovery of methods and 
programs suited to the psychology and life conditions of the adult 
population is a research problem of the first magnitude. There is also 
the need for providing professional training for those persons who 
wish to prepare for work in this field. These are the functions which 
should be discharged by the college of adult education. 

The Institute of Research and Synthesis—Above these nine pro- 
posed colleges and serving as the capstone of the school of education 
should be an institute of research and synthesis. This institute should 
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be organized into two departments, the one called the department 
of educational science and the other the department of educational 
philosophy. ‘The first would serve as a center for the prosecution and 
coérdination of research conducted in all of the nine colleges and in 
all of the various spheres of education; the second would take the 
findings of educational research conducted in every field and all perti- 
nent materials drawn from the other human and biological sciences 
and, in the light of the nature and purposes of American civilization, 
seek to develop a comprehensive philosophy of education which would 
be in essential harmony with our historical tradition and the genius 
of our institutions. The two departments would of course work in 
closest codperation, and the institute would maintain through adminis- 
trative arrangements and the interchange of personnel the most 
intimate possible contacts with all of the colleges comprising the 
school of education. 


Ill 


A word should be said regarding the relationships which should 
be ordered among the different colleges. If each went its own sep- 
arate way without knowledge of or interest in what the others were 
doing, one of the major values to be derived from an organization 
such as that outlined in this paper would not be achieved. ‘The work 
of the different colleges should be codrdinated from top to bottom; 
and, while each college would have its own peculiar functions to per- 
form, provision should be made in every instance for interested stu- 
dents from the other colleges. For example, the college of dramatics 
should offer a course for these outsiders designed to acquaint them 
in a general way with the educational responsibilities, programs, and 
policies of the theatre. Such a course would no doubt be taken by 
many persons in training as librarians, school teachers, or journalists. 
Every effort should be made to interest the specialists in each particu- 
lar field in what the other educational institutions are doing and to 
encourage them to organize their work in the light of this general 
knowledge. 

In conclusion attention should be centered again on the really large 
gains to be derived from the establishment of the realistic school of 
education suggested here. Such an institution would force even the 
least astute observer to see the magnitude of the educational enter- 
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prise carried on by modern society and even the most narrow-minded 
specialist to view his own particular province in perspective. No 
extreme claims regarding the work of any agency would be advanced 
and the separate and distinct contributions of all would be recognized 
and appraised. There should also result a rational organization 
of the entire educational enterprise without the introduction of admin- 
istrative officers and bureaus and without the creation of unenlight- 
ened and mob-driven boards of censorship. Each institution would 
check the others and a general condition of mutual aid and inter- 
change of ideas would displace the present reign of anarchy and 
ignorance. And perhaps not the least of the gains would be to suf- 
fuse the concept of education itself with a human interest which to-day 
it so commonly lacks. Being in intimate contact with life at so 
many points, a school of education should in itself be the most fas- 
cinating of all of the educational institutions which society has created. 











WHAT IS A SCHOOL OF EDUCATION? 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I 


R. COUNTS has clearly set forth some considerations as to 

scope, varieties, and differentiated agencies of education as a 
total composite social process which needs constantly to be recalled, 
and perhaps reinterpreted, to all persons specializing in school edu- 
cations. 

We all know well, and we readily appreciate the fact when re- 
minded, that all persons, young and old, /earn extensively, variously, 
and inevitably from other agencies than schools. We know well that 
these learnings, whether having their external sources in agencies 
purposing education or not, do result in many and varied skills, items 
of knowledge, ideals, attitudes, and all the other learning products 
which psychology can qualitatively distinguish. Neither are we una- 
ware that in terms of whatever social valuations each one of us 
holds, some of these learnings are of good, and some of evil, purport. 

Yet, as Dr. Counts well contends, these extra-school educations 
tend very generally to be disregarded by teachers and other educators 
all during their engrossment in their daily professional tasks—except 
perhaps, for certain half-peevish reactions of ours against some of 
their irritating carry-over effects, or for certain futile protestations on 
our part because they have not been better done. 


II 


Dr. Counts’ analyses seem, however, to the present writer so com- 
pletely to minimize, if not disregard, one fundamental sociological 
consideration as seriously to invalidate his resulting findings and pro- 
posals. That consideration is this: education, in one form or another, 
is the primary function of all those agencies which can properly be 
called schools; but education in any form is not only not the primary 
function of parenthood, religion, journalism, the stage, recreative 
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agencies, and some others which Dr. Counts does not include, but 
often it is only one among several secondary functions. 

So true is this general fact that when much social pressure is being 
brought to bear commercially or otherwise upon any one of the 
agencies referred to for more effective or more economical discharge 
of its primary function, it will often seek still further to subordinate, 
neglect, or even jettison its educative functions—usually in the hope 
that existing schools will take over these discarded secondary func- 
tions or else that new schools will be organized to take care of 
them. 

We see that process of shifting functions (which only signalizes the 
tendencies toward further division of labor and specialization of ef- 
fort which characterize our civilization) everywhere, in the progres- 
sive decay of apprenticeship (i.e., shop) education, and in the number- 
less efforts to establish schools to effect vocational education from 
medical and stenographic to carpentry and teacher-training schools. 
We see it in the rise of boarding, nursery, and pre-kindergarten 
schools to serve our very prosperous or our very poor parents. We 
see it in the creation of parochial (i.e., religious) schools by the 
oldest of our church organizations. We see it in the creation of 
supervised playgrounds (which are specialized schools of a kind) as 
substitutes for parentally supervised yard and street playing. 


III 


The fact of central sociological significance that schools are agen- 
cies whose primary functions are education, whilst all the others 
named (with the doubtful exceptions of libraries and museums), pre- 
occupied with their primary functions, must discharge their secondary, 
if not incidental, educative functions as by-product activities, has this 
additional fundamental significance: wherever social need appears for 
a type or degree of specific education too difficult or too needful of 
expert service for the non-school agency to effect as a by-product— 
and not infrequently as a casual by-product—then the collective im- 
pulse of socially perceptive men everywhere is to create school facili- 
ties to discharge it. The illustrative examples earlier given are also 
confirmatory of this; and many others can be found. Attention to 
special needs of juvenile offenders leads to schools for delinquents 
and to educative probation (itself a form of school function). Schools 
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or classes in dancing, riding, golfing, and scores of other exacting 
sports find patrons. Schools of aviation, commercial art, and scores 
of other lines differentiate. Private teachers of music, foreign lan- 
guages, and even manners abound. 


IV 


The significance of the analyses of educative functions herein sub- 
mitted will, obviously, be greatly affected by the reader’s interpreta- 
tions of the meanings of the growth, learning, teaching, and educa- 
tive processes. 

Many of us have the disturbed feeling that our children /earn 
much (and perhaps not a little that is of objectional import) from 
the moving pictures and from street associations. But, in view of 
etymological sources and the historical meanings of the term “educa- 
tion” it would seem to be illogical and confusing to speak of either 
the commercial moving picture house or the street as “educational 
agencies.” Why? Because of their lack of ‘‘educational purposive- 
ness.” 

Growths, as change, take place in human and other organisms con- 
stantly. Learnings take place in human beings almost constantly, and 
informal teachings also proceed among human beings only some- 
what less frequently. But, as the present writer interprets terms, 
growths, learnings, and teachings become educations only when they 
are in a degree designed, purposed, controlled, organized—by the edu- 
cand himself, if capable, and by others or even societies acting on his 
behalf, if circumstances warrant. 

And of course the purposeful controls of learning presuppose val- 
ued ends on the part of those doing the purposing. But it may easily 
be overlooked that in all kinds of human societies both purposes and 
long-tried methods of realizing them may have become so imbedded 
in custom and tradition as at any given time to be only slightly held 
in the consciousness of even well-informed persons, and to have passed 
beyond the possibilities of critical evaluation even by persons of fairly 
objective outlook. 

Hence, though schools may so traditionalize and routinize their 
educative aims, means, and methods that even administrators and 
teachers, to say nothing of patrons, will be overcome by painfully 
dazed feelings if suddenly asked, ‘‘What are your objectives, and 
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what the evidences of the values of those objectives?’’ nevertheless, 
it is usually among agencies of extra-school learning and education 
that purposes and values are as much submerged into unconscious 
functioning as is blood circulation in the body. 


V 


Dr. Counts is, therefore, on an entirely sound ground, as the pres- 
ent writer sees it, when he urges that any school agency primarily con- 
cerned with effecting the superior equipment of directors, expert 
specialists, and other leaders in education, should very responsibly 
concern itself with extra-school, as well as school, educations. He 
is furthermore right in contending that in so far as these extra-school 
agencies demand or can be proven to need experts to aid them in the 
improvement of such educative functions as they elect to retain and 
perfect, these experts should be trained by such higher schools of 
education. Perhaps, too, liaison or codrdinating specialists between 
school and extra-school agencies may increasingly prove desirable— 
as seen now in visiting teachers, codrdinators between schools and 
shop, and even in the foreshadowings of an educational “service” in 
the moving picture industry. 

But we American educators are going to be greatly tempted during 
the next few years to become Utopian sentimentalists in many of 
these departments of extra-school, as well as in some proposed expan- 
sions of intra-school, educations. Already we seem to be developing 
many such sentimentalized departures from realities as respects educa- 
tive treatments of delinquents, normally circumstanced adults, fathers 
of children, and the insatiable “buyers of pleasures,” as L. P. Jacks 
styles them. Dr. Counts refers to a prospective leadership in religious 
education which will be ‘‘trained less and less in the dogmas of a 
particular faith and more and more in those sciences through which 
the younger generation may be helped to a solution of its religious 
problems and to a more satisfying adjustment to the basic realities 
of life.” But the present writer is convinced that there is abundant 
sociological as well as historical warrant for concluding that such 
trained leaders would actually find themselves “all dressed up and 
nowhere to go’’—so long as they operated on behalf of religions, 
of course. 
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VI 


In following Dr. Counts’ analyses into his proposals there is some 
danger that educators will overlook the possibilities of further differ- 
entiations and specializations among non-school agencies of education. 

There are no inherent reasons why the school educative system of a 
large society should not, for example, create and maintain its own 
press for, perhaps, the youthful sections of its population. Or else 
it could direct the patronage of its youthful readers toward a specially 
adapted type of commercial press. 

There are places in America where locally interested agencies in 
coéperation with commercial moving picture interests have succeeded 
in arranging that picture showings on Friday evenings and Saturday 
afternoons shall be especially adapted to the learning susceptibilities 
of children. 

Schools are, of course, now at entire liberty to use press, stage, 
library, shop, church (e.g., college chapel), recreative, and other 
agencies (of their own devising and control, of course) as means to 
their educative ends whenever they see fit and can command popular 
support for well validated programs of objectives. 








THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE CURRICULUM 


By MARY M. REED 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Tus address by Professor Reed was given at the Conference on Nursery, Kinder- 
garten, and First Grade, one of the Group Conferences held during the National 
Conference on Education which met at Teachers College, April 10 and 11, 1928. 
Professor Patty S. Hill, of Teachers College, presided at this meeting —EbprTor. 


HE following problems are involved in the acceptance of a social 
science program for the nursery, kindergarten, and first grade: 

1. What do we mean by a social science curriculum? Is it a new 
subject or just a new way of selecting and organizing the curriculum 
content which leads to the social sciences of the upper elementary 
grades and high school? ; 

2. What are the advantages of placing this curriculum content of 
the nursery, kindergarten, and first grade under the caption, ‘Social 
Science”’? 

3. What is the content of social science in the nursery, kinder- 
garten, and first grade? Can it be organized? 

4. What conditions favorable to learning must be provided if this 
program is accepted? 

5. How does the acceptance of this program affect the teacher’s 
preparation for classroom work and her responsibility for curriculum 
construction ? 


6. To what extent are our present materials insufficient and 
inadequate to carry on this program? 


I 


For many years the reorganization of curriculum content under 
the caption “‘Social Science” has been discussed and debated by some 
of our most prominent educators with a maximum of disagreement. 
Problems have arisen, such as: Should there be a unification of his- 
tory, geography, and civics organized under the outstanding social, 
economic, and cultural problems of the day? Should these subjects 
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remain in isolation of each other? Should the content be codrdinated 
but each subject retain its respective traditional title? 

These controversies did not extend to the nursery, kindergarten, 
or primary grades. The problem in these groups was to discover 
the social science content in children’s interests on these various age 
levels and compare its value with the traditional content which was 
then accepted. 

The acceptance of a social science curriculum in these groups meant 
the displacement of an almost exclusive program of reading in the first 
grade, of a program of highly organized or symbolic materials in the 
kindergarten, and of a program of social conduct built on fear and 
repression found in day nurseries. It also demanded evidence that 
children’s interests, abilities, and needs were met better by the 
materials suggested in the social science curriculum and that the out- 
comes resulting were more nearly identified with the knowledge, 
habits, and attitudes important for social living. 


II 


The use of the term Social Science or Social Studies should not 
confuse us. When we apply this caption to a content of the begin- 
nings of civics, geography, and history in the lower grades it should 
help teachers in the higher grades to utilize more easily these knowl- 
edges, habits, and attitudes of children in the lower grades, and it 
should assist administrators to recognize the continuity of the cur- 
riculum in a general way from the nursery school to the college. 
Every help should be given to teachers and administrators to cement 
any breaks in the curriculum of pre-primary, primary, elementary, 
high school, and college. On all levels we are training for the best 
type of social life and aiming at the same adult goals. 


III 


An analysis of the content of a social studies curriculum shows the 
same aspects in the nursery, kindergarten, and first grade that we 
find in the junior high school. We do not wait until a child has 
reached high school to teach civics. He begins this subject in the 
nursery school the first day he arrives. He begins it in a very prac- 
tical and modern way, too, through actual experiences. No bookish 
knowledge for the nursery school child! His activities with materials 
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and his contacts with other children give him problems that are as 
truly civic as those faced by a member of the United States Senate. 

How, then, shall we organize the content of the civic aspect of a 
social science program? It is apparent in every activity which the 
child undertakes. The materials and activities in which he engages 
are, many times, new and he has no social behavior to meet the sit- 
uation at this time. His behavior is not unlike that of adults under 
similar circumstances. Every new thing that comes into our social 
world—radio, auto, airplane—causes a jam, and then we get control 
of it. We do not cast airplanes out because we have not sufficient 
laws to control zronautics, but proceed to make laws. So it is in the 
activities of the nursery, kindergarten, or first grade child. The 
school environment is constantly bringing him in touch with new 
materials and new relationships with other members of the group. 
We then help him to see the need for social adjustment and to make 
the social laws which will control his conduct and that of others. 

Children do not quarrel because they enjoy quarreling any more 
than nations fight because people like to kill each other. There is at 
present no adequate social conduct to meet these controversies. Social 
conduct or the civic content of the curriculum, then, comes out of rich 
and varied experiences in which there is no acceptable pattern of social 
behavior. Out of these experiences the child gains the knowledge 
which enables him to understand more fully his relationships with 
other people. For example, in the nursery school two children may 
quarrel over the possession of a wagon. They have at present no 
adequate social behavior pattern to make the necessary adjustment. 
They do not want to quarrel. They simply have no other way out. 
Knowledge must come at this time to determine what pattern of social 
behavior to set up. Good teacher guidance in the nursery school 
may be to take the child to a place where other wagons are available. 
The child begins to see his rights in relation to others. In a similar 
situation in the kindergarten or first grade, good teacher guidance 
may be to help the child see the need of rules or laws to maintain the 
rights of the individuals of the group. 

Another instance showing changed social behavior was observed 
in a discussion on electric engines. Allison was telling what he knew 
about them to a group of children, ages 4 to 6. A disagreement 
came up regarding the number of air chambers on top of the engine. 
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Allison was somewhat intolerant of the correction made by another 
child. Nevertheless, the instance led Allison the very next day to 
investigate further and check on his facts. He found Warren to be 
right and quickly acknowledged his error. This opportunity for dis- 
cussion in which controversy arose led to the kind of pattern of social 
behavior which checked an intolerant attitude. 


IV 


Over a period of eight weeks a group of 76 students has recently 
made careful records of those conditions in the environment of the 
nursery, kindergarten, and first grade which cause difficulties for chil- 
dren in making social adjustments.’ The study shows that every piece 
of apparatus in the classroom, all kinds of supplies, every instance of 
discussion give opportunity to increase the functional knowledge which 
defines the behavior of the social group. 

In the building of a social science program for the lower grades 
utmost care must be taken not to impose a content which is adult and 
which needs the creation of numerous devices and tricks to make it 
intelligible to children on these lower levels. The history of educa- 
tion shows that young children have ever been the victims of adults 
who know subject matter and scientific method but who do not know 
children. The content of the social science curriculum for the nursery, 
kindergarten, and first grade demands an understanding of the inter- 
ests, needs, and abilities of children and the relationship these hold 
to the big issues of American life. It seems important for teachers 
in the nursery, kindergarten, and first grade to visualize social science 
activities on different group levels. For example, while the nursery 
school child is building his concept of trains from first-hand and 
vicarious experiences and dramatically reproducing the activities of 
these trains, the children in the kindergarten and first grade are 
enlarging their concepts and are seeing more relationships through 
added experiences. In these experiences they discover that some 
trains run by electricity, and some by steam; that the different agents 
of the railroads are serving people in numerous ways; that these 
trains go to different places and come from different places carrying 
people and the materials which people need; and that the present-day 
trains differ from those of long ago. 


1 Unprinted study made by students in Ed. 231E, 1927-1928. 
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These enlarged concepts and more complex relationships in the 
kindergarten and first grade are gained not only by actual observation 
of train activities but through creative expression. We discover them 
in the products of children’s creative expressions in language art, fine 
and industrial arts, dramatic art, and music. 

While these concrete experiences, activities, and learnings are 
taking place in the lower groups, high school and college students 
may be utilizing the facts, attitudes, methods of discussion, and pat- 
terns of social behavior begun in the early years of school life to 
debate the national problems which are affected by the operation of 
railroads and handled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The same picture of the social science content could be drawn from 
children’s self-educative activity when the learning conditions are 
transportation in boats. The high school boy or girl may be debat- 
ing the problem of value in government ownership of certain trans- 
atlantic steamship lines while the kindergarten and first grade chil- 
dren from their first-hand and vicarious experiences are making 
observations and are giving expressions to ideas and feelings of the 
kinds of boats, the work of the officers, the services they render, 
where boats go, what they carry, how they are run, etc., and the 
nursery school child on a still lower level is building his first concept 
of boats from actual and vicarious experiences and expressions. 

The narrow, simple, concrete problems of a child’s immediate 
environment can more steadily lead to the wide, complex, more 
abstract problems of adult life without a break in the educational 
journey by a recognition of the beginning in its relation to the end. 
This knowledge gained in early experiences is the beginning of the 
child’s understanding and enables him later to make important con- 
tributions to the solution of the fundamental issues of American life. 

The content of social science—geography, history, and civics—is 
clearly in evidence in the activities of children in these lower groups. 
From casual observations in different schools I found a group of 
children in the kindergarten laughing at pictures which they called 
“old-fashioned airplanes.” I found children in a first grade inter- 
ested in the evolution of the train, picking out the changes which the 
pictures of the different models show. Upon looking at an 1850 
engine model which was lent to the first grade children in the Lincoln 
School, a pupil volunteered, “This model is not the De Witt Clinton 
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model. The De Witt Clinton model is of a much earlier period.” 
He then explained some of the differences. 

These different modes of transportation which stimulate children’s 
interests, leading both to the gaining of ideas and feelings through 
observation and to the expressing of these ideas and feelings in their 
dramatic play and through art materials, help children not only to 
interpret their own environment but help them to see their own rela- 
tion to it. Furthermore, these modes of transportation carry them 
to different parts of the world and through different historical periods 
of social life. They are becoming a part of the whole-world com- 
munity of economic, social, and cultural life in its simplest forms. 
Year by year with their environment continually enlarging they should 
emerge into the more complex aspects with worthwhile knowledge, 
effective methods of work, and right attitudes. 

The activities which result in the desirable content of a social 
science curriculum in the nursery, kindergarten, and first grade should, 
as Dr. Dewey says, “open new fields, raise new questions, arouse a 
demand for further knowledge, and suggest what to do next on the 
basis of what has been accomplished.’’ Furthermore, these activities 
should give opportunity for the development of desirable social 
behavior. Being on a level of children’s interests, they should give 
right attitudes toward and interest in work and they should leave 
children with a desire to inquire and to understand. Facts are often 
forgotten but the patterns of thought and social behavior are ab- 
sorbed and retained. 


V 


What are the conditions of the environment, then, necessary to 
produce activities which cannot help having desirable learning as their 
consequence? This is Dr. Dewey’s challenge to teachers. The deter- 
mination of the environmental conditions which stimulate the reac- 
tions of children and result in desirable learning becomes our new 
meaning of method. Just what in the environment produ :es self- 
educative activity and desirable learning? Since children’s interests, 
needs, and abilities make up our point of departure, the environment 
must provide materials which catch the interests of children, provoke 
questioning, and give them the opportunity to obtain information on 
the basis of their questions and their desire to know. Furthermore, 
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the environment must provide a social organization with opportunity 
for controversy and difficulties to arise, and teacher guidance to help 
children make social adjustments, and the social laws which protect 
the rights of individuals. The abilities of children must be discovered, 
and teacher guidance must provide for the development of any special 
abilities without mental, emotional, or physical damage. 
Environmental conditions on a basis of children’s interests and 
needs can be provided with more certainty now with the data from 
recent studies of children’s interests? The inventory of interests 
derived is one point of departure for creating an environment in 
social studies. Other studies are being made of materials available 
to satisfy children’s interests, and of the learning value of these 
materials when put in the environment on different age levels. 
Students preparing to teach children in these lower groups realize 
the need of more preparation in social science content in order to 
guide children intelligently through the experiences which will answer 
their questions and open new fields of knowledge on this age level. 
If a social science program is followed on the basis of children’s inter- 
ests the preparation of the teacher requires not only a better acquaint- 
ance of social science content on the level of these groups but a clearer 
understanding of its relation to the bigger issues of social life. 


VI 


A social science environment will require new materials—pictures, 
play materials, books—but more important than these is the teacher’s 
understanding of children and her guidance of them through this 
enriched environment in the light of this understanding. Civics or 
social behavior may be arbitrarily taught, but whether we find citizens 
in the making in our classroom groups will depend on the guidance 
of the teacher in the use of the environmental materials and the social 
organization she sets up. Again, geographical or historical facts may 
be taught, but the awakening of the spirit of real geographers and 
real historians to seek for information in the light of their interests 
and needs depends on the teacher’s understanding of children and her 
guidance of them through experiences which not only satisfy their 
inquiries but arouse a demand for further knowledge. 

*To be published together with a curriculum based on these interests in a forthcoming book, 


“Social Studies in the Nursery School, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools,” by Mary M. Reed 
and Lulu E. Wright (Scribners). 
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Curricula in social science as well as curricula in all other subjects 
will be constructed satisfactorily only when the teachers of children 
in these groups take the initiative in the construction. The specialist 
in curriculum content and the specialist in scientific method should 
take the position of higher authority to which teachers may go for 
help. The responsibility and initiative should rest with the teacher 
who can evaluate content in the light of what desirable learning takes 
place and who can determine the most desirable learning situations in 
the light of her understanding of individual children. Until teachers 
of young children can take this responsibility they are in danger of 
accepting content that specialists believe children should know and 
their methods of teaching will become mere devices to intrigue chil- 
dren into learning it. 

The need of better organization of our curriculum materials in 
the nursery, kindergarten, and first grade is obvious to those who 
carefully study the problems in the field. These curriculum materials 
should show more concretely the way the adjustment between the 
child and his environment is brought about. The responsibility of 
meeting this need must be faced by teachers in those experimental 
schools—public and private—where right conditions exist for chil- 
dren’s learning. This curriculum should be no pattern of content to 
be introduced into all other schools but should suggest (1) the meth- 
ods of work in obtaining the curriculum content; (2) many clear 
and concrete illustrations of the curriculum in the making; and (3) an 
evaluation of the outcomes. Then teachers with larger groups, 
inadequate materials, and more limited vision will be better prepared 
to develop the curriculum materials which their own environment and 
children’s needs set as a point of departure, and administrators with 
more assurance of outcomes will feel justified in providing conditions 
essential to a social science program. 


Note.—Concrete illustrations of this point of view were given at this con- 
ference by Alice Hubbard, Nursery School, Institute of Child Development, 
Teachers College; Rose Befeler, Kindergarten, Brooklyn Branch Ethical Cul- 
ture School; Arensa Sondergaard, St. Agnes Chapel Kindergarten ; Grace Briggs, 
Kindergarten, Englewood, New Jersey; Helen Read and Eleanor Lee, First 
Grade, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Agnes Burke, First Grade, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College; and Marion Clark, Supervisor of Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary Grades, Montclair, New Jersey. 
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MANUSCRIPT WRITING STANDARDS 


By EDITH U. CONARD 


Assistant in Kindergarten—First Grade Education, Teachers College 


INCE manuscript writing is now becoming more generally known 
and taught in the schools, there has arisen a general demand for 
adequate standards in this type of writing to be used by teachers as a 
basis of judgment in rating the work of their classes. Therefore, in 
making the standards for manuscript writing described in this article 
the aim was to select samples of writing from the first grade up 
through the grades, showing qualities of writing ranging from the 
poorest type made by a first grade child to the best type made by 
an upper grade child. When this study was planned originally, few 
children above the fourth grade were writing manuscript. But as 
further samples have been obtained the range has been increased. The 
value of such standards will be their practical worth in aiding children 
or teachers to see definite progressive steps in quality of manuscript 
writing. ‘These standards should also be of value in helping to set 
up a criterion by which to judge the quality of manuscript writing of 
individuals in the classroom. In considering standards for manuscript 
writing, it is the general opinion at the present time that it is wiser 
to give samples showing improvement from year to year than to estab- 
lish a specific standard for each grade. The samples of writing from 


the lower grades represent both improvement from year to year and 
improvement within the year. 


I. CONSTRUCTION OF THE STANDARDS 


Before working on the material collected, a study was made of 
various methods used in constructing scales for cursive handwriting 
and for other subjects, such as drawing and English composition. It 
was finally decided that the samples should first be chosen according 
to quality, i.e., Good writing, Fair writing, or Poor writing. Later, 
fifteen-point standards were worked out which ranged from Very 
Poor to Excellent. By this method the standard samples were finally 
obtained. 


669 
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Selection of Samples.—At first, in order to secure samples which 
would show sufficient variation in quality so that standards could be 
built up, letters were sent to thirty different schools, both private 
and public, where it was known that manuscript writing was being 
taught. These schools extended over a wide territory including Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, and St. Louis. The letters 
requested that samples be collected from the first grade through the 
fourth grade. It was asked that samples be saved from regular class 
writing of each child for one week early in the fall, and for another 
week in the spring. This produced practically ten samples from 
each child; five samples showing early stages of writing and five show- 
ing later stages. The letter asked that in the lower grades only a 
few words be written, about four in number; in the third and fourth 
grades about four lines of writing were preferred. Each child’s 
name, age, school, and grade were to be written on the paper. 

Returns were received from twenty of the thirty schools, totaling 
between four and five thousand samples. The schools sending in the 
material were then listed. The samples were arranged by grades 
under each school. 

Sorting of Samples.—The first sorting and grading was made by 
forty members of the manuscript writing class in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Considering quality alone, they divided the 
papers of each grade in a school into three types; namely, Good, Fair, 
and Poor handwriting. They were asked to do the above quickly, 
without analysis, first judgment being the deciding factor. 

Each of the three quality groups was again divided by the same 
individuals into three more groups, Good, Fair, Poor. That is, all 
papers marked Good were sorted into three parts and marked Good 
1, Good 2, Good 3. All Fair papers were sorted into three parts 
and marked Fair 1, Fair 2, Fair 3, and all Poor papers were sorted 
likewise into Poor 1, Poor 2, Poor 3. The samples listed as scrib- 
bling or unrecognizable writing were placed in a separate group below 
1 and marked o. This made ten groups in all. Therefore, Good 1 
represented the low point of good writing, Good 2 the middle point, 
and Good 3 the high point; Fair 1 represented the low point of fair 
writing, Fair 2 the middle point, and Fair 3 the high point; and 
Poor 1 represented the low point of poor writing, Poor 2 the middle 
point, Poor 3 the high point. Zero stood for unrecognizable writing. 
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From each of the above ten quality groups—Good 1, 2, 3; Fair 1, 
2, 3; Poor 1, 2, 3 and o—‘“crude” samples were selected by random 
sampling showing range in quality sufficient to check the remainder 
of the papers. The range in ten steps was from samples unrecogniz- 
able as writing to the best type of upper grade work. 

All the papers which had been grouped into Good 1, 2, 3; Fair 
1, 2, 3; Poor 1, 2, 3 quality groups were again sorted according 
to the above ten “‘crude’’ samples. This sorting was made by three 
different people. For example, Good 1, 2, 3 papers were first sorted 
and matched with the ten crude samples. These papers were laid in 
piles under the sample and marked 1 to 10, according to the “‘crude” 
sample with which they most closely corresponded. Since pile 1 was 
low and pile 10 high, the Good papers fell under piles 4-10. The 
same was done for Fair 1, 2, 3 and Poor 1, 2, 3 quality groups, match- 
ing in piles with the ‘“‘crude” samples and marking accordingly, pile 1, 
pile 2, etc., up to pile 10. The Fair papers generally fell between 
piles 3-8, and the poor papers were chiefly below pile 4. Then each 
of the three people sorting the samples selected thirty outstanding 
samples from each pile 1-10 and marked their initials on the back of 
each paper chosen. As a result over three hundred samples were 
selected, ranging from poorest to best writing. Some samples were 
chosen by all three examiners, some were chosen twice, and a number 
were chosen only once. 

Method of Selecting Working Samples.—The above three hundred 
samples were then looked over twenty times to determine how to get 
a final selection of about one hundred and thirty for a working 
basis. To make this final selection it was found advisable to keep 
only those selected and marked two or more times out of the above 
three sortings. 

The next set of judges were twenty-six members of a class in 
Experimental Education in the University of Chicago who were not 
familiar with the type of material. Therefore their judgments, if 
biased, were more in favor of a cursive type of handwriting than a 
manuscript type. These people were also asked to judge the writing 
(130 samples) on the basis of quality and as far as possible to con- 
sider first judgment rather than to study and analyze the writing. 

The aim in this sorting was to spread out the samples in fifteen 
points of quality, that is, Poor minus, Poor, Poor plus; Fair minus, 
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Fair, Fair plus; Average minus, Average, Average plus; Good minus, 
Good, Good plus; and Excellent minus, Excellent, Excellent plus. 
Great variation in size was found in the samples from the lower 
grades, and to overcome this difficulty it was considered advisable to 
separate each of the above quality groups into Large, Medium, and 
Small sized writing. Later it was found necessary to eliminate sev- 
eral sizes and to work down to one size for quality. The medium 
size was chosen as the most typical writing. 

It was found that the best method of sorting was to place the one 
hundred thirty papers in five piles—Poor, Fair, Average, Good, Ex- 
cellent. After this, the five points were spread into minus or plus 
from the middle quality, i. e., Less than Poor, Poor, and Better than 
Poor, etc. This gave the required fifteen points. 

From each of the above groups, ranging in quality and size, one 
or two papers were selected as the most typical, making a total of 
forty-five minimum or ninety maximum. 

To simplify the selection these chosen papers were then given a 
definite score ranging as follows: Poor minus = 3; Poor = 8; Poor 
plus = 13; Fair minus = 18; Fair = 23; Fair plus = 28; Average 
minus = 33; Average = 38; Average plus = 43; Good minus = 48; 
Good = 53; Good plus = 58; Excellent minus = 63; Excellent = 
68; Excellent plus = 73. That is, each point in quality ranged 5 steps 
numerically and the median of each step was used to score the papers. 

Scores Made by Twenty-six Judges——In order to make a final 
selection, the scores given to each paper by the judges were tabulated 
and added, and the mean was taken in each case. The papers having 
the greatest frequency, or more than half the number of judgments 
in scoring, were selected. The number of judges was twenty-six. The 
final number of papers selected having fifty per cent judgments was 
forty-six. 

These forty-six papers were then ranged in order according to the 
scores given them. If duplicates were found or if the range in inter- 
vals of scores was very close, only one of a point was kept. Usually 
the sample showing the greatest variation from the preceding sample 
in the interval, both in score and in quality, was retained. It must be 
remembered that standards of this kind can show only an approximate 
standard for writing, so extremes in form and quality were eliminated. 

The statistical results showed a much closer and more regular 
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range in scoring for the upper grade papers than for the first and 
second grade samples. This may be due to the fact that the twenty- 
six judges were more familiar with the writing of older children, 
whose writing is apt to show greater control, decision, and ease than 
that of younger children. 

In arranging the samples in final form it was decided to divide them 


TABLE I 
Mean Scores Given Att Papers By Twenty-Six Jupces 





Sample . Sample Sample Sample 
Num- |Judges| Score | Num- |Judges| Score | Num- |Judges| Score | Num- |Judges| Score 
ber ber ber ber 





14 2.00] 33 IO | 23.90] 65 I2 | 44.40] 97 18 | 58.33 
14 2.35 | 34 Ir | 24.81} 66 8 | 45.50] 98 16 | 60.93 
13 | 4.07| 35 7 |10.57| 67 18 | 52.61] 99 | 16 | 53.93 
16 3-371 36 6 |12.50| 68 13 | 33.07] 100 20 | 60.40 
8 |10.25| 37 7 138.14] 69 8 | 41.37] 101 12 | 40.66 
14 |14.00| 38 I2 | 33-08] 70 IO | 45.20] 102 7 | 22.00 
12 6.08 | 39 13 | 44.61] 71 14 | 45.42] 103 24 | 63.33 
14 |17.21] 40 14 |19.35| 72 16 | 54.75 | 104 Ir | 28.81 
II 8.72 | 4! 10 |32.90] 73 12 | 38.41] 105 15 | 28.66 
9 8.44] 42 I2 | 26.66] 74 16 | 38.06] 106 8 | 18.62 
17 |20.05| 43 8 | 28.87] 75 12 | 46.08] 107 IO | 25.90 
IO |14.90| 44 16 | 22.81] 76 9 | 29.22] 108 7 | 40.57 
5-25) 45 4 |33-00] 77 IO | 42.00} 109 I2 | 40.33 
13 | 18.07] 46 8 |15.87| 78 9 | 45.22] I10 10 | 47.80 
9 9.00} 47 15 | 45.86] 79 17 |55-64| 111 16 | 56.68 
7 |18.42] 48 15 | 53.60] 80 18 | 61.33] 112 1S | 57-33 
II | 13.90] 49 Ir | 38.09] 81 16 | 44.31] 113 8 | 52.75 


no = ett 
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IO | 20.80] 50 6 |31.50| 82 II | 39.81] 114 II | 40.54 

8 |18.25] 51 I2 | 25.08; 83 14 | 49.57] IIS 13 | 59.23 

13 | 20.69] 52 16 | 43.06] 84 15 | 39-73] 116 16.00 
21 7 5-42] 53 7 | 40.28] 85 I2 | 44.75] 117 3.00 
22 IO | 13.00] 54 7 |21.71| 86 12 | 38.42] 118 2.50 
23 21 | 27.61] 55 9 | 40.00| 87 Ir | 47.18] 119 1.00 
2 8 |12.75| 56 I2 | 49.16] 88 17 | 53.00] 120 50.00 
25 9 |14.33| 57 13 | 36.76) 89 18 | 62.77] 121 65.00 
26 8 | 14.87] 58 10 | 28.20] go 16 | 61.81] 122 70.00 
27 9 |17.88| 59 II | 30.27] 91 18 | 58.83] 123 74.00 
28 7 |21.57| 60 Ir | 42.18] 92 9 | 49.66] 124 75.00 
2 10 |36.10} 61 6 | 38.83] 93 16 |56.75| 125 75.00 
30 10 | 16.10} 62 IO | 29.50] 94 IO | 35.00] 126 37.00 
31 15 | 33-73] 63 15 | 46.60] 95 9 |51.77| 127 60.02 


32 5 |13.20| 64 9 | 41.70] 96 IO | 49.70 
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TABLE II 
Manuscript Samptes SeLecrep By Firry Per Cent or JupcGes 
Order Judges | Number Score Order Judges | Number Score 
I 14 I 2.00 24 12 75 46.08 
2 14 2 2.35 25 15 63 46.60 
3 16 4 3.37 26 1S 47 48.86 
4 13 3 4.07 27 12 56 49.16 
5 14 6 14.00 28 14 83 49.51 
6 14 8 17.21 29 1S 67 52.61 
7 13 14 18.07 30 17 88 53.00 
8 14 40 19.35 31 15 48 53 .60 
9 17 II 20.05 32 16 99 53-93 
10 13 20 20.69 33 16 72 54.75 
II 16 44 22.81 34 17 79 55.64 
12 12 51 25.08 35 16 III 56.68 
13 21 23 27.61 36 16 93 56.75 
14 15 105 28.66 37 1S 112 57.33 
1S 13 68 33.07 38 18 97 58.33 
16 15 31 33-73 39 18 gI 58.38 
17 13 57 36.76 40 13 115 59.23 
18 16 74 38.06 41 20 100 60.40 
19 15 84 39.73 42 16 98 60.93 
20 12 109 40.33 43 18 80 61.33 
21 16 52 43.06 44 16 go 61.81 
22 13 39 44.61 45 18 89 62.77 
23 14 71 45.42 46 24 103 63.33 
































into two groups, one showing pencil form and one showing pen form, 
adding samples to complete the upper range of pen form. In the 
upper range of pencil samples and lower range of pen samples there 
may be some overlapping. It was also considered advisable to spread 
out the range as much as possible so that each sample should show 
definite improvement as to merit. Table III gives the range in scores 
as marked by twenty-six judges for typical samples for the standards 
in manuscript writing, after eliminating duplicates, but before rear- 
ranging with additions for pencil and pen forms. 

Final Step—To procure the final arrangement of the samples it 
was deemed advisable to put aside the above scores and to have these 
two groups of samples arranged again by ten judges familiar with 
manuscript writing, to decide where each sample should be placed in 
relation to the whole. The results allowed eighteen samples of pencil 
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Group I* Group II 

Order Judges | Number Score Order Judges | Number Score 
ere 14 I 2.00 Breer 13 57 36.76 
Peri 13 3 4.07 Disecan 16 74 38.06 
aE 4 alete ce 14 6 14.00 Pere 1S 84 39.73 
eo x keeke 13 14 18.07 re 12 109 40.33 
ne ete 21 23 27.61 rere 16 52 43.06 
ua Cocks 17 II 20.05 Pre 16 81 44.31 
eee 1S 31 33.73 © eineens 14 71 45.42 
tg habeas 14 40 19.35 _ eee 12 75 46.08 
Ds 6 eae ee 16 44 22.81 Osx cae 14 83 49.51 
_ ere 12 51 25.08 are 17 88 53.00 
. 3 ee 16 99 53-93 

ree 17 79 55.64 

a 16 II! 56.68 

a 1S 112 57.33 

| Pare = 18 97 58.33 

a wsndwn 13 11S 59.23 

_ eer 16 98 60.93 

See 16 go 61.81 

_ gery 18 89 62.77 

eee 24 103 63.33 






































* The order of the scores was changed in Group I to show improvement in size from first to 
second grade. Group I represents samples from Grades 1 and 2; Group II from Grades 3 and 4. 


form and eighteen of pen form from which to make twenty-point 
standards. 

Each judge had had experience in teaching manuscript writing 
to children. Each one was asked to arrange both groups of eighteen 
samples in degrees of merit, showing steps in development of pencil 
form and pen form. Twelve steps were allowed in pencil form and 
ten steps in pen form. ‘The result was the selection of the largest 
number of judgments out of ten for each step. 

Tables IV and V show which samples were selected by all the 
judges. Tables VI and VII show the final selection of samples, ac- 
cording to the greatest number of times each was chosen by the ten 
judges. 
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TABLE IV 
Pencit Form: SamMptes CuHosen sy TEN JuDGES 
Judges 
Place 

A;}B;C;iID|IE|FI{G]H{ I] J 
DS eetededass ddaktddservavdeds 2} 2] 2 I I 8; 1 I I I 
Di ehlcs end svdeeweascbvassene oF 2h 4 62 33m 83° St. 4t 9 
A Gahadespbte6Ossncdecteoba 5 ee se 5| 91 5 5| 6] § 
Pee ataneshetdd dwaesoakae 71 8] 6] 3] 8] 12] 8] 8] 8] 8 
i cdweknbeinsan eed Goes 9} 6] 8] 6] 9] 16] 6] 9] 9] 9 
tere re eee ro} 9] 9] 8] art i12] 9g] a] muid@ 
eT ae ee eee Te mer er In| 12 | ir | ro] 12] mr | ro] 12 | 12 | 12 
Mipdtacdesstdandeenues khened 14 | 14] 13 | 13 | 15 | 13 | IF | 13 | 13 | 13 
EGP idaeinbehwt bh eeeaadecwen 15 | 15 | 14] ir | 16] 17] 13 | 15 | 15 | 15 
ne ere eee 16/17/15 |17| 14/15 | 14] 14] 14] 14 
DPUasabescheekeaniwebaedawn 17/16) 17/15 | 17114] 15|17|171 17 
Pb iGtnteenessaenbetedaeances 18} 18 |} 18} 18} 18} 18] 18] 18 | 18 | 18 

TABLE V 

Pen Form: SampLes CHoseN By TEN JUDGES 
Judges 
Place 

A|B;C;D/;]E;]F/]G/H{ I] J 
Ride teGa i neheeenisese oowes si ai af 2 ei @i21 e881 ai 8 
Ae Rekies see weesevensnaenes 4/4] 4] 6 I} 10] 3 3 4| 4 
| SS EO eee a ee 5} 6] 6] 3] 4] 11 4} 6] 6] 6 
FE ee rer roe eee 6] 3 3 8; 6] 6] 6] 8] 8! 8 
Kp kee he ene hen ARS eeredes 8 | 10] 10] II 8| 13, mr | mr] mr] 
DUM’. peageigassdanvnckeewad II 8} 8] 13] 10] 14] 12] 12] 12 | 12 
FE er Peery eer Tere 13} 15] 115] 15] ir |] 16] 13 | 13 | 13 | 13 
D Sidivtobetaees nes enuneees 14| 16| 16|17| 14/15 | 16] 14] 14] 14 
i Saad (hace oketeddneecakenkY 15} 18/17; 16] 16/17] 18 | 16] 16] 16 
Oe SUN ewes siedenwereduaweewe 16 | 17] 18 | 18 | 18] 18 | 17] 18 | 18] 18 









































II. THE FINAL FORM OF THE STANDARDS 


The final samples * selected from the five thousand papers show 
twelve forms in pencil and ten forms in pen. They are spread out in 


* The complete set of samples in chart form may be secured from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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TABLE VI 
SAMPLES OF Pencit Form Cuosen sy Larcest NuMBER OF Jupces 

Place Samples nuae oe Sean 
S i00cesnvsugemeearerel I 6 
EF san visas neanteeeee 3 7 
O. cntoscctscddvtebacedean 5 6 
iD wesc essnepeentaeeal 8 6 
iS atisthodeiadeabekeseabes 9 5 
D kpcvcndadeviaseneecun’ II 4 
©  Ccaveeaereneaeaeenin 12 5 
tbr écnsveudeisastumeel 13 6 
DS sntgsecssnnebeesecedad 15 5 
DP: d6ene 00dsundunnecaanan 14 5 
DE Wisocsial eencbenaweaes 17 6 
BD ke decccsceetwesbacewen 18 10 

TABLE VII 
SAMPLES OF PEN Form Cuosen sy Larcest Numper oF JupcEs 

Place Samples pnaas ae Sie 
PF is0senbsicaundawieuene 2 8 
assis cat a6 etmetiiaee 4 5 
DP as ccnteseeeeuebuiuewaed 6 5 
OD crceccneseseesebukiens 8 4 
© nas cnaaedbeesaanekie II 5 
DP xcetekendoarheneae 12 4 
F ike nbbeccadpeaenen 13 5 
OD ss0sne) ceaeehasibmcene 14 5 
O wevecsssssadentavsaegn 16 5 
DD tcsernsevtesedineesenen 18 7 

on 

















steps showing progress in development of form, size, spacing of let- 
ters, words, and lines, quality of line, and arrangement on page as a 
whole. Other factors such as muscular control, facility of movement, 
and proper use of tool are also noted. The range covers forms in 
pencil from unrecognizable writing of a first grade child to good 
writing of a fourth grade child. The pen forms cover beginning ink 
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work of a third grade child to good ink work of a sixth grade child 
with two older hands to bring up the range. 

The samples all represent progress during the year as well as from 
year to year. Four of the samples are reproduced below, with their 
accompanying descriptions. 


DESCRIPTION OF PENCIL SAMPLES 


VVC Moje 


QpPle Jel y 


Sample from Grade 1. Forms distinct and letters in word units. 


The Idd ler 
I wish L lied ino caravan, 
With o horse to drive, like a peddlerman! 
Where he comes from nobody knows, 


Or where he goes to, buton he goes 


Sample from Grade 4. Slant uniform, spacing, form, evenness on line, all 
good and arrangement good. 





> es - Fi 
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DESCRIPTION OF PEN SAMPLES 


A Sea- Song, 


Awet sheet and a Plowing seo, 
Awind that follows fast 
And fills the white and rustling 
Sat | 
And bendsthe gallant mast. 


Sample from Grade 3. Spacing fair but form still irregular. 





Lhear America Singing, the varied carols L hear, 
se ot mechanics,each one singing his ast should 

and strong, 

the carpenters singing his as he measures his plank 

The masom Singing his as he malas veady for work, 

of F work 


Sample from Grade 6. Good form, spacing and arrangement good, quality of 
stroke good. Also shows good motor control. 
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III. SCHOOLS COOPERATING IN THE STUDY 


. Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. Brearley School, New York City. 

. Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 

. Children’s Home School (Montessori), New York City. 
Ethical Culture School, New York City. 

. Friends School, New Bedford, Mass. 

. Horace Mann School, New York City. 

. Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 

. Primary Grades, Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. (2 schools). 
. Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. (2 schools). 

. Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 

. Public Schools, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (2 schools). 

. Public Schools, Cliffside, N. J. 

. Shaker Heights School System, Cleveland, Ohio (4 schools). 
. Springfield Junior, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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oe =| Gtatt, | Sea | Speer | seems, 
for Teachers School Buildings | School Bonds tional Supplies 
ie (1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) 
Month Index Index Net Interest Rate Index 
1929—Feb. 97 .6* 95 .26* 4.46* 94.2* 
Jan. 97 -3 95.32 4-41 94.5* 
1928—Dec. 96.9 95.41 4-44 94.7 
Nov. 97 -3 93.32 4-45 94-9 
Oct. 97-9 91.74 4-47 95.1 
Sept. 99.7 92.26 4-55 95.0 
Aug. 98.8 92.62 4.66 94.9 
July 98.2 92.62 4.45 94.5 
June 97.2 92.98 4.42 94.2 
May 97.8 93 .06 4-35 93-7 
April 96.8 93.16 4.13 93.8 
March 95.6 93 -49 4.18 94.3 
* Not final. 


1. The first index is an index of the cost of living of teachers. It is based upon the prices of things 


consumed by teachers, weighted roughly according to the value of the things consumed. Th 


e price in 


1926 is arbitrarily taken as 100. In February 1929 the cost of living of teachers was 97.6, if we let the 
average cost in 1926 equal 100. 

2. The second index is an index of the price of school buildings. If we take the cost of school build- 
ings in 1926 as 100 the cost in January 1929 was 95.32; preliminary figure indicates a slightly lower 
figure for February 1929. 


3. The third index is an index of the net interest rate on school bonds. 


The net interest rate stood 


at 4.41 in January 1929, and preliminary figures indicate a slightly higher rate in February 1929. 
4. The fourth index is an index of instructional supplies. On the basis of 1926 as 100 the index 


is now about 94.2. 
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FIELD VERSUS INSTITUTIONAL 
CAREERS* 


By CARTER ALEXANDER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


VERY year many men in advanced courses in education face a 
dilemma. They may have opportunities to go to field positions 
such as a superintendency, a principalship or teaching in public high 
schools. Again, they may have chances to go to work in a college, a 
university, a teachers college, or a normal school. The dilemma con- 
sists in their not knowing which way to go and the more ambitious 
and capable they are, the more chances they have to go both ways. 
What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of the two 
types of work as careers for competent men? How may a man decide 
which is better for him? If he tries one and wishes to change to the 
other, what are his chances for a transfer without too great loss of 
salary and prestige? Such questions come up at once. 

As to advantages, field positions offer far greater attractions for 
men interested in doing things rather than in discussion, reading, 
experimenting, and research. Some university men are interested in 
doing things and manage to satisfy this interest. But to accomplish 
this they usually have to create special contacts with the field and in 
any event the opportunities for satisfying this interest are much rarer 
than in regular field positions. For such men straight field offers a far 
greater “kick’”’ and much more frequently. Often it gives them the 
stimulating sense of power which comes from directing an organiza- 
tion or a self-contained unit within. Most men in institutional work 
do not have the opportunity to gratify this sense. Field work offers 
many more contacts with the public which are very stimulating to 
men of the executive type. It has less of the deadly grind of research 
and publication which often tries the very soul of even successful 
university men. On the material side, field positions pay considerably 
larger salaries, a man can get into them with any level of training, 
and they demand much less training for a given salary. Increases 


* Published in The Phi Delta Kappan, February, 1929. Reprinted by permission. 
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in salary are often given inside the system without much reference 
to other systems, whereas in institutional positions as a rule a man 
secures a substantial increase in salary only when some other institu- 
tion is competing for his services. 

On the other hand, the field man does not have the stimulation 
of dealing with new ideas, of keeping up with progressive school 
work all over the country, of having many professional associates 
who are doing the same thing, and of having older and maturer minds 
to instruct, in anything like the degree enjoyed by the institutional 
man. ‘The latter also often has the advantage of congenial social 
activities. The field man has not the control of his time that the 
institutional man has and usually has to put in far more hours on a 
definite schedule which he cannot control. He is generally limited to 
attendance at sectional or state educational associations and so does 
not have the contacts with leaders in his field all over the country 
that come as a matter of course to the institutional man. He cannot 
have the scholarly life with time to go deeply into things he cares 
about and some leisure for cultural growth which generally go with 
an institutional position. 

The field job is harder to secure in the first place, for the training 
school can place men far more easily in an institution where the head 
can choose his faculty than in a public school system where the board 
of education has to be consulted and the candidate usually must meet 
the competition of local men. The field man too often has no such 
tenure as does the institutional man. The best-paying field posi- 
tions, the superintendencies, are not at all stable. A superintendent, 
if he wishes to advance professionally, must count, like a minister, 
on going to new communities with all the breakups in personal ties 
that such things mean for his wife and children. An institutional man 
as a rule can count on staying in the same institution indefinitely if he 
does satisfactory work and while he may not receive much increase 
in salary, he can count on being able to supplement his income by 
outside work if he has any ability in this direction. While some field 
men do supplement their income by outside work, there is much more 
criticism of them for this, than in the case of institutional men. 

A man leaving the training school ought to consider carefully 
which of the two kinds of work he really prefers and for which he is 
better fitted. And this decision ought to be made on a long-time 
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basis. The writer recalls vividly the middle western county superin- 
tendent who regretted not having stopped years ago to take graduate 
work. When considering such work the superintendent consulted a 
friend who had recently taken a doctorate. ‘The latter was in doubt 
about the wisdom of taking such work for he had to return to his old 
position. Within a year, however, he was called to a much better 
position and he is now one of the leading state university presidents. 
The superintendent regretted having asked his friend’s advice one 
year tooearly. The training institution is not always wholly unbiased 
when it comes to giving advice on which kind of work to undertake. 
The pressure on the institution to find jobs for all the men going out 
is so severe that often a man is practically driven into the first likely 
job opening up, no matter whether he really prefers that line of work 
or not. If a man will carefully weigh the relative advantages of the 
two kinds of work and think over his qualifications for them, he is 
not likely to make the wrong choice on a long-time basis. But he may 
need the courage of his convictions for a lean year or so at the start. 
If he has both lines of work open to him, the chances are that he can 
succeed in either. But the chances for great and continued success are 
surer in the one which will be more interesting to him. 

A fair percentage of men consider going into one side and trans- 
ferring later to the other. Such transfers do sometimes occur, but 
they are not numerous or easy to make. After ten years in the field, 
a man is not regarded seriously by an institution, as compared with | 
a youngster who gives promise of research and publication abilities 
and will start at a low salary and grow up. Any field man called to an | 
institution usually owes the place to the fact that he has become so 
prominent and influential in his state or section that his outside con- 
tacts can be capitalized for bringing to the institution educational 
opportunities that would not come to its regular inside faculty. It is 
not easy for institutional men to go to good field positions, although 
we have some successful superintendents who changed from universi- 
ties or normal schools. They had, however, so impressed the public 
mind by their activities that their being from an institution did not 
label them as “academic.” Some of them have returned to institu- 
tional work from the field. But the writer cannot recall a single such 
case where the man had not all along deliberately kept up the research 
and publication so dear to institutional heads. For any man con- 
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templating riding two horses this way, the best advice is to keep one 
foot securely on the field work horse, and the other foot on the insti- 
tutional horse of research and publication, until he decides on which 
steed to put both feet. Otherwise, as regards a real career in educa- 
tional work, he is sure to be indeed unhorsed. This means very dif- 
ferent work for both feet, with the gaits and characteristics of the 
two horses always in mind. It is far more strenuous than riding a 


single steed. But riding two horses at the same time always means 
just that. 











STUDIES IN THE LEARNING OF 
ENGLISH EXPRESSION 


No. II 
CAPITALIZATION 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND BALDWIN LEE 
Formerly Research Assistant, Lincoln School, Teachers College 


Tuis article is the second of a series by Professor Symonds and Dr. Lee. Other 
articles in the series will appear in early issues of The Record.—Ebiror. 


HE present study of learning the correct use of capital letters is 

the second in the series on the learning of English expression. 
The procedure used in the study of punctuation learning described in 
the February, 1929, issue of THE RECORD was reémployed here. This 
procedure consists of analyzing compositions which have been care- 
fully rated on the Hillegas Scale.1 The key for tabulating the usages, 
omissions and errors was again derived from Willing’s Valid Diag- 
nosis in High School Composition. Since capitalization usage is 


strictly conventional, the commonly accepted rules could be followed | 








without deviation, although some judgment was required to carry | 


through the analysis in the cases of some of the compositions low in 
the scale. Perhaps most subjective was the tabulation of the use of 
capitals in proper adjectives, since the line of distinction between 
proper nouns and proper adjectives was frequently extremely difficult 
if not impossible to draw. No separate provision was made for the 


use of capitals in abbreviations, as the usage table seemed to cover | 
adequately nearly every case that arose, the few exceptions being 


taken care of by the “miscellaneous” category. 


Table I gives the total results, which are presented in comparison | 


with previous studies of the use of capitals. 


2 A list of the compositions analyzed and their scale values will be found in the article published | i 


in the February issue. 
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TABLE I 
Correct Usace, Omissions AND Errors In CAPITALIZATION 
NuMBER PER 10,000 Worps 
This Study | Will- | Stormzand Pressey 
Correct Usace AND ing | & O'Shea John-| Ly- 
Omissions Omis- son* | man®* 
sions Omis-| Omis- 
Usage| Omis- Usage} Omis-| Usage} Omis-| sions | sions 
sions sions sions 
Proper nouns ........... 411 | 13 | 4! \aag 9 439 | 10 
Proper adjectives ....... 39 3 2) 
First word in sentence ...| 526 | 23 | 10 | 542] 5 | 368] 16 
First word in line of verse ° re) ° ° ° 
First word in quotation ..| 10 2 4 2 19 6 
Principal words in literary 
. SSE ne 2 175 | 14 | 10 15 8 
Personal titles .......... 15 ° 2 74 I 
eee 264 I ° 44 ° 
Personifications ......... I re) re) 3 fe) 
is Letter salutations ....... 18 ° re) 
. Letter complimentary end- 
Pe OE sidsawvadenccowewe II I ° 
in Miscellaneous ........... I ° ° IS I 
is First and principal words in 
tabular matter ........ 5 ° 
e- ~ 
First word after colon ° ° 
Sy | 
1g- BP ei shinwedeens 1476 | 57 | 69 | 820| 16 | 977{ 42 | 21 | 120 
is 
ed | ; ; 
y Wronc Usace 1n CAPITALIZATION 
ey 
= NuMBER PER 10,000 Worps 
of 
een Wronc Usace i: 
~ult This | Will- | Pres- | John-| Ly- 
“u Study| ing | sey | son* | man* 
the 
ver 
-Ing Capitalization of common nouns | 25 | 24 | 12 


Capitalization of common adjec- 


_— IO «nip skienlendeicom maa 8 
ison | Fatih anda 7 
Unnecessary capitalization of other 





parts of speech ............. 14 |>18 | a1 
slished Miscellameous ........000s0000: 1 || 
WHE odxsiccutsaccnacoue 48 | 49 | 23 | 17 | 60 


























* Totals only are given in these columns as the classifications used by Johnson and Lyman were 
different from our classification and it was difficult to interpret them so as to fit them in. 
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The size of several of the numbers in Table I is determined by the 
sampling of material. Since none of the scales contains poetry selec- 
tions there are no cases of capitalization of the beginning lines of 
poetry. Also, the number of cases of capitalization in the salutation 
and ending of letters depends on the fortuitous choice of selections 
from the Lewis Scale. 

Three charts are included to show how growth takes place in 
learning capitalization. 

It is interesting to note that the gross amount of use of capital 
letters falls off with increasing quality of compositions. Errors and 
omissions also decrease in number as the quality of the composition 
improves. 

The decrease in the number of capitals used at the beginning of 
sentences parallels increasing composition quality as shown in Chart 
2. This is due, without doubt, to the increase in the length of the 
sentence. Omissions fall off rapidly in the elementary school period. 

In Chart 3 it is interesting to note that errors are more often 
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CHART 2.—CAPITALIZATION OF First Worps IN SENTENCES 
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made in capitalizing common nouns than in omitting capitals with 
proper nouns. This would seem to indicate that the habit of capital- 
izing proper nouns is early established, but that the ability to dis- 
tinguish between common and proper nouns is a later development. 

Finally, Table II gives the rank order of each of the omissions and 
errors, where the frequency of occurrence is 4 or more per 10,000 
words. 

This table indicates that the learning of the capitalization of 
proper nouns is fairly well established by the eighth grade, but that 
many errors are made in capitalizing common nouns after that time. 
Errors in the capitalizing of titles also persist until late. This is in 
part due to a difference in commonly accepted practice in the capitali- 
zation of titles. Learning is rapid in the early grades in capitalizing 
the first word of a sentence, but the growth in this function continues 
through the high school period. This latter learning probably is 
more a matter of learning the sentence sense than of forming the 
habit of commencing a sentence with a capital letter. 

Our analysis points to the fact that learning to express oneself in 
the vernacular is a complex function. It is more than the addition of 
unrelated habits. Although language ability may be correctly con- 
ceived as the sum of a large number of skills and habits, these skills 
and habits are interrelated and dependent one on another. The cue 
for one habit is itself another habit, and often one simple habit must 
wait until a more complex skill is formed. As an example, the habit 
of commencing a sentence with a capital letter may be formed early, 
but the ability to tell when one is beginning a new sentence is a skill 
that offers considerable difficulty. One must distinguish between the 
use of correct mechanics of punctuation and capitalization, and recog- 
nition of the cues which control their use. Teachers should be patient 
with errors in mechanics when these errors arise, not from ignorance 
of the proper use of marks of punctuation or capital letters or from 
carelessness, but from inability to recognize the language construction 
involved. 
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THE TASK OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


By JOHN M. BREWER 


Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University 


Tuis address by Professor Brewer was given at the second section of the Con- 
ference on Guidance and Personnel, one of the Group Conferences held during 
the National Conference on Education which met at Teachers College, April 10 
and 11, 1928. Mr. Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant Commissioner of Education of 
New York State, presided at this meeting.—EpiTor. 


HE specifications of the task in vocational guidance may be drawn 
up under five categories. First, we must guide individual boys 
and girls in solving the problems bearing upon their vocational 
careers. Second, we must study and modify our technique in giving 
this guidance, so that we may perform to-morrow’s work better than 
to-day’s. Third, we must give boys and girls the beginnings of 
knowledge and wisdom leading to the progressive solution of those 
larger problems of organized vocational life which require coépera- 
tive action and control. Fourth, we must unite our efforts to perfect 
the administration of guidance, and to protect it from misunder- 
standings and abuse. Fifth, and finally, we must contribute our aid, 
as workers in but one particular field of education, to any and all 
other fields, whenever our findings or our methods will prove useful 
in theirs. 

These obligations to take into account the near and the far, the 
present and the future, the inside and the outside, are not easy to 
discharge in such a changing field as vocational life. The automo- 
bile industry, now the leading industry of the country, was a mere 
infant twenty years ago when Parsons began the work of vocational 
guidance and it is flanked to-day by three or four promising new 
infant callings very much in the eye of young persons who are trying 
to decide upon their life work. Even vocational education is not so 
insistently obliged to deal in future possibilities as is vocational 
guidance. 
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I 


Turning to the first task, let us survey the work of helping to-day’s 
children in planning their careers. The problem presents itself most 
imperatively in the period of secondary education, and with this 
period we shall deal, though many items of the technique there used 
may be translated into terms of college and adult guidance. Let us 
suppose a six-year high school of 500 pupils; eighty or ninety per 
cent of them will be listed in the 1940 census as homemakers or 
workers in other fields. What methods does vocational guidance use 
with these children? ‘The earlier phases of their guidance may be 
characterized in three words: samples, information, and counsel. 

The sampling is exploratory in nature and effect; that is, it draws 
from a number of common occupations a group of representative 
elementary tasks, and, teaching these in regularly constituted classes, 
notes the genesis and expression of interests and abilities. Such 
classes will give diversified industrial experiences in a general shop, 
jobs in gardening or agriculture, junior projects in business, and work 
in homemaking. The academic studies, too, serve as exploratory 
agents for ability in certain professional callings, and occasionally 
experiences in student activities suggest tasks somewhat similar to 
those of professional life. 

The agent used in giving vocational information to these pupils is 
called the class in occupations or the class in occupational informa- 
tion. This will be held three to five times a week at two different 
years during the six-year period, once perhaps in the eighth grade 
and again in the tenth. Educational information is often combined 
with vocational, particularly in preparing children for making their 
selection of studies and curriculums. 

The vocational and educational counsel is probably given by teach- 
ers who also conduct classes in occupations and consists in interview- 
ing, studying, and testing children for the purpose of advising them 
on choice of curriculum, choice of vocation, and education in prepara- 
tion for their vocation. 

These three together, samples, information, and counsel, provide 
a vestibule in which the pupil is enabled to learn something of the 
structure of occupational life, what the several doors lead to, and 
what are the characteristics of the opportunities ahead. Within this 
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vestibule he makes the decision to enter one particular door, perhaps 
to an industrial trade, perhaps to college and a level of service 
requiring more education, perhaps to the door of school leaving 
without specific training. In vocational guidance all three of these 
elements are necessary. Without samples of work the pupil would 
have no concrete knowledge of the meaning of work. Without the 
class in occupational information he could obtain but a small frac- 
tion of the enlightenment necessary. Without individual counsel, he 
would lack the opportunity to use effectively the samples and the 
enlightenment in reaching wise decisions on plans for the future. 

Having given the young people the opportunities for these de- 
cisions, we come to the later phases of guidance services. These 
phases are also three: guidance during vocational training, placement, 
and follow-up. As the students proceed from general to vocational 
education, information and counseling must follow them. If a boy 
is preparing for the building trade, he must study the characteristics 
of the building occupations, his relation to the other workers in his 
own trade and to those in related trades, the civic and legal aspects 
of his work, the employer-employee relationship, labor organizations, 
and like topics. No plans formulated by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education seem adequate to the consideration of the spe- 
cialized kinds of ethical behavior, character qualities, and human 
relations involved in and necessary to success in vocational life; there- 
fore these matters must be handled at present by the counselor. In 
this work there is no attempt to deal in the generalities of moral char- 
acter and complete living, but rather, an attempt to show the every- 
day virtues actually in operation in the school shops and in adult 
occupational life. 

Vocational guidance also aids in finding opportunity for work, both 
for children who are definitely prepared for a vocation and for 
those who leave school with even their general education uncom- 
pleted. The technique of placement service now furnished by city 
departments or by separate schools is fairly well worked out. Con- 
tacts are made with employers, records of children are brought to 
bear upon the problem, and placement is made in such a fashion as 
to contribute to the education and guidance of the boy or girl. 

Finally a follow-up plan also is operated, for the double purpose 
of counseling individual children in such matters as readjustment, 
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further training, securing promotion, and change of occupation; and 
securing data on these experiences of working children which can be 
used in giving occupational information to those still in school. 


II 


The second task of workers in vocational guidance is to perfect 
our technique for better work to-morrow. What are some of the 
ways in which we must improve our methods? 

In exploratory sampling, so far as the writer is aware, no one has 
ever attempted to investigate the chief processes of one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred of the common occupations with a view to 
selecting appropriate exercises for use with children. Nowhere has 
there been a comprehensive attempt to match the processes taught in 
the school with the occupational requirements outside. Such a study 
for the purpose of selecting elementary examples of work would cer- 
tainly reach into watchmaking, jewelry work, design, decorating, 
proofreading, rubber work, upholstering, horticulture, and numerous 
other occupations in which sampling has not usually been undertaken. 
We are now disposed to give too many jobs in only a few occupations, 
and to fail to show the scope of occupational life. Again, nowhere 
to the writer’s knowledge has the exploratory work been carefully 
correlated with the work in the class for occupational information. 
It would seem perfectly possible to show the children, through a 
selection of processes in the shop and a selection of discussion lessons 
in the information class, how certain tools and processes are used in 
a number of common occupations and how a group of jobs in the shop 
drawn from, say, three occupations, will suggest or lead to the con- 
sideration of fifteen or twenty occupations. 

For older children standardized contacts need to be worked out 
similar to those afforded normal school students in their opportunity 
to visit classes and to make beginnings in their participation in the 
work of teaching. Ministers, dentists, surgeons, nurses, foresters, 
postmen, lawyers, architects, engineers, hotel keepers, servants, mer- 
chants, secretaries, sea captains, statesmen, actors, and many others 
must be persuaded to take for a very brief apprenticeship of possibly 
not more than a day or two a high school or college student to whom 
they can give a front seat observation of the work of the day and 
possibly some actual samples of work to do. Student activities also 
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must be studied far more comprehensively than they have ever been 
surveyed, to discover just what activities will suggest professional 
work and how they may be used to the fullest for the purposes of 
vocational guidance. Similarly, working experiences after school, 
on Saturdays and during vacations should be studied, and through 
a higher form of educational statesmanship than has yet been worked 
out, opportunities should be secured for the older students in high 
school and for college students to utilize such working experiences 
for the discovery of interests and abilities. 

In the work of giving occupational information we need also much 
research to find out just what the real issues are in choosing an occu- 
pation and to find out what each child needs to know about occupa- 
tional life as a whole, about the specific problems which are common 
to many occupations, and about the highly specialized but decision- 
provoking characteristics of specific occupations. So far as I know 
no one has made a systematic attempt to secure narratives on a 
typical day’s work from a number of workers, and while such in- 
formation is very much to be desired, it is only one of ten or a dozen 
important topics on which trustworthy information is required. 
Teachers of occupational information also need standard tests with 
which to measure the results of their work, and these tests should, 
if possible, measure the wisdom and judgment of pupils as well as the 
information they have acquired. 

In counseling there is need of a careful study of the technique of 
the interview such as is now being carried on. The counselor must 
have a clear idea of just what facts he requires and attitudes he 
should have in holding an interview, and similarly what background 
of information and attitudes the student should possess. 

In 1915 Bloomfield made the statement that tests would indicate 
whether a youth should enter professional life, commerce, or industry. 
The writer in 1918 questioned this statement but at the present time 
we are perhaps in sight of the achievement of that desirable goal. 
Adequate tests, however, ought to be based on specific vocational 
skills rather than solely on what is called general intelligence. 

In guidance during vocational education we must have the codp- 
eration of the workers in that field to discover the actual components 
of vocational success. Skill and theory have been fairly well analyzed 
for a number of occupations and the corresponding practice and re- 
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lated work have been well organized. But in place of a weak kind 
of continued general education called supplementary studies, we must 
make a real survey of the wisdom or judgment factor in vocational 
education based on new studies of the causes of failure in occupa- 
tional life, and better still, if they can be found, the causes of success. 
In spite of our present hazy notions of what success is, we must im- 
prove the technique of vocational guidance in its work during voca- 
tional training. 

Placement, while fairly well developed in certain places, should 
undergo a complete reconsideration of its objectives and processes. 
If well done, it is likely to cost from four to eight dollars per place- 
ment, and if the youngster at sixteen tries four positions a year, as 
some do, we are spending in the task of helping him meet his em- 
ployers a large fraction of what his full-time education would cost, 
if continued in the school. It seems possible that an information 
service rather than an actual placement service might be given at a 
cost of fifty cents to a dollar, preserving all the good features of the 
present technique and developing new educational values now lost 
sight of. 

The follow-up investigations should work out the criteria of good 
placement and the criteria of successful initial adjustments. These 
can be put into the form at least of rating scales and should be 
useful in pointing the way toward more definite research. 


Ill 


If we have indicated a large area for the work of vocational 
guidance in following our present technique and in improving it, there 
is in the third place a large task yet remaining, related directly to the 
children. If occupational enlightenment is worth giving the coming 
generation for the purpose of helping each individual to achieve 
success, it is many times more worth while to give him such occupa- 
tional information as will enable him to help in the solution of those 
occupational problems which are too large and complex for success- 
ful solution by individuals or mere groups of individuals. The 
political party platforms of 1928 give about half of their space 
to the problems of workers. Much will be said about relief for 
the farmers, our merchant marine, the coal miners, the railway 
workers, industrial welfare, and the like. It should be the purpose 
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of vocational guidance to contribute to this nation-wide enlighten- 
ment which will aid the next generation in devising appropriate 
solutions for these difficult questions. Though I am giving little 
space to this topic, I regard it as the most important one of all. Be- 
lieving as I do that if the coming generation could develop a strong 
desire to make occupational life reflect better things, the problems of 
individual success would be much more easily solved, I consider this 
broader kind of coéperative enlightenment as the chief aim of the 
class in occupational information. 


IV 


Our fourth task is the perfecting of administrative machinery and 
the correcting of misunderstandings. The administration of voca- 
tional guidance needs radical improvement. ‘There are not many 
really good city departments; few directors have had opportunity 
for training; and probably not one director in the country is doing 
even approximately what he knows ought to be done. Vocational 
guidance is basic to so many elements of educational life that it has 
its ramifications in all the other departments; yet in many school 
systems entrenched personalities and professional jealousies hamper 
the work and press it into molds which do not enable it to have any- 
thing like its full usefulness. Probably the directors of vocational 
guidance should give almost as much attention to the place of the 
department in the school system and in the community as they do 
to guiding children. They should have assistants enough to carry 
out the program of guidance without giving too much of their own 
attention to the details. 

Every new movement needs to study its own particular implica- 
tions to protect itself from misunderstandings and abuse. Many 
school people, having discovered the need of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, are asking homeroom teachers to do the work. 
Now the homeroom teacher is nothing but a subject teacher in 
disguise; for his subject he has had several years of training, for 
guidance work none. If vocational guidance has a technique worthy 
the name, its workers also ought to have several years of training. 
No homeroom teacher, even though spurred on by the hortatory 
speeches of the principal, is likely to do anything but indifferent work 
as a vocational counselor. 
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Another misunderstanding relates to a confusion between the terms 
personnel and guidance. There is much necessary personnel work 
which does not involve guiding children, and if one and the same 
counselor gives attention to guidance and to the broader aspects of 
child accounting, child welfare, and testing, there is likely to be a 
neglect of the actual experience, enlightenment, and counsel which 
children need. It may be said that the European ideas of vocational 
guidance to-day are largely ideas of personnel rather than guidance. 
Hardly anybody in Europe seems to have thought seriously of using 
the curriculum for guidance purposes, and usually no counseling is 
given the child until he is about to leave school or has already left it. 


A third misunderstanding is concerned with the desire to make all - 


guidance scientific in the strict sense by basing it solely upon ascer- 
tained facts from records and tests, and to delay or disparage it 
until such tools can be used. Upntil life itself in all its features can 
be made scientific, vocational guidance is not likely to reach that 
goal. Sooner or later under present circumstances in American life 
the individual is left to make his own vocational decisions and he 
had therefore better begin his preparation for that responsibility as 
early as convenient. Of course we wish these decisions to be made, 
so far as possible, on a scientific basis all through his life and every 
effort should be made to use the scientific method in the school. 
This effort need not, however, interfere with the application of best 
judgment and common sense throughout all the work of guidance. 


V 


Meanwhile, in spite of all the manifold difficulties in setting our 
own house in order, certain methods used in vocational guidance and 
vocational education are being considered for use in other fields. 
Hence our fifth task, contributing to education in general. Educa- 


tional guidance has already drawn many of its techniques trom voca- | 


tional guidance. Sampling, general, and orientation courses are 
everywhere being exploited, and classes in educational information 
and how to study are being offered. The colleges are taking an im- 
portant part in these experiments. 

Guidance in citizenship is sadly in need of similar techniques to 
those used in vocational guidance and vocational education; a grow- 
ing number of students of citizenship are realizing this fact. In all 
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these fields the three elements already cited, samples, information, 
and counsel, are needed. ‘The experiences in the home can be made 
to interpret and lead to the school experiences, and in turn those in 
the school can be used to interpret experiences and problems of 
adult life. The same technique will be found useful in guidance for 
recreation and wise use of leisure, and, in the opinion of the writer, 
even in religion and in ethics. A rough translation of the three 
factors, samples, information, and counsel, might be hazarded as 
follows: samples give the actual skill needed in doing, and this doing 
or practice is both the beginning and the end of any department of 
life interest; information furnishes the technical knowledge which 
explains the doing—it is the theory which scrutinizes, modifies, and 
improves the skill; counsel helps to develop the factor of wisdom, 
judgment, or social understanding which gives morale, ethical stand- 
ards, and good human relations, enabling one to decide what kind 
of doing to select and when and for what purpose to do it. These 
three factors, skill, technical knowledge, and wisdom must run 
through all kinds of education if its real objectives are to be achieved. 

It will be seen from what we have said about the technique of 
vocational guidance and about the other fields of education and life 
in which this technique may prove suggestive, that counsel and guid- 
ance are needed throughout all education and might almost be said to 
define it. It seems inappropriate, therefore, to imagine that any one 
counselor or even group of counselors can develop counseling on 
a unitary basis, endeavoring to give guidance on all the activities of 
life. No dean of girls or any other person, regardless of her equip- 
ment and background, can possibly succeed in such a diversified task. 
There may be in a given school a chairman of a number of counselors, 
but specialized counsel will be necessary. If anybody has to do the 
famous task of putting the child together again, I imagine it will have 
to be the child himself. All counselors must bend their efforts in 
the direction of self-guidance and every counselor should have enough 
knowledge of the elements of mental hygiene to aid the child in using 
the specific counseling he is now receiving for the ubiquitous task of 
unifying his own personality. 

It seems not too much to assert that vocational guidance, the first 
of a series of guidances, has pointed the way, and will continue to 
point out the way, for the other forms. Its definiteness of objective, 
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its analysis of its methods, its tools of work, its measurements, crude 
as they are, and its efforts to train its workers, all have lessons for 
the other fields of education and guidance. 


We have outlined in this paper five tasks for the counselor: serving 
the child’s needs to-day, improving the guidance technique, develop- 
ing the codperative wisdom of children on the larger vocational prob- 
lems of society, improving the administration of vocational guidance, 
and contributing to the development and improvement of other forms 
of guidance. One thought is worth adding as conclusion. The voca- 
tional counselor, in his or her day-by-day and year-by-year activities, 
has a formidable task in preserving the appropriate balance of his 
interest among these five tasks. 
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AN INTERNESHIP FOR VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELORS 


By HARRY DEXTER KITSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


T IS a recognized principle that one cannot prepare for a profes- 
sion by taking formal classroom instruction exclusively. Class- 
room work, no matter how good, must be supplemented by another 
kind of experience—practice in applying the methods learned about. 
This principle is systematically applied in the training of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and other professional workers through the estab- 
lishment of practical courses sometimes called interneships. The 
value of such courses in these older professions is so thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that we may well consider their usefulness in connection with 
training of vocational counselors. This profession is closely ana- 
logous to those mentioned above, for just as the former concentrate 
on helping members of society to achieve bodily health, vocational 
guidance endeavors to assist individuals to achieve vocational health. 
Accordingly, it would seem proper to utilize this principle of training 
in preparing those who are to pursue the profession of vocational 
counselor. 

An attempt in this direction is being made at Teachers College, and 
has met with such success as to warrant its permanent retention in the 
training program. ‘The complete course of training offered to those 
who would become real experts is of postgraduate grade, and leads 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Shorter courses are offered 
to persons who can spend only a year or two, and take only the degree 
of Master of Arts. Both these sequences consist of courses which 
give factual materials and techniques and related knowledge. For 
some time it has been apparent, however, that these courses, no matter 
how well organized, cannot satisfactorily equip a person to give voca- 
tional guidance. This is especially true of persons who plan to enter 
the work directly from the field of teaching, as so many do. The 
typical teacher or recent college graduate, however well adapted tem- 
peramentally to the work of counselor, has had almost no contact 
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with the activities of the commoner occupations, and with the prob- 
lems that workers face; and purely theoretical courses give him no 
better insight. In order to overcome this handicap, it was seen to be 
necessary to furnish some way by which students could systematically 
obtain such contacts in an expeditious and economical manner under 
the guidance of experienced workers in the field. Hence the interne’s 
course. 

As the first step, arrangements were made with a number of 
agencies in New York City which were giving vocational guidance. 
The number of such agencies was at first small, but it has grown, dur- 
ing the course of a year, into twenty-four. The persons in charge 
were asked if they would be willing to codperate in such a course to 
the extent of permitting qualified students from the college to enter 
their offices and partake in their work in so far as such participation 
was feasible. Naturally the arrangements differ in various agencies. 
In some cases the students merely observe the work of the office. In 
most cases, however, arrangements are made whereby they can do 
actual work. (It should be understood that all such work is on a 
purely volunteer basis.) The amount of work done by each student 
(for 2 points [credit hours] per semester) is one full day a week. 

The kind of work the student does varies. In some agencies he 
observes counseling. In others he assists in making statistical tabula- 
tions; in some he gives and scores tests; for others he makes trips of 
inspection into places of employment and reports the conditions to the 
agency. In connection with several agencies he takes part in follow- 
up investigations, visiting persons who have been placed by the agency 
and reporting on the progress made. 

The agencies are of such varied nature that the student who takes 
the complete course gets practice in dealing with all the phases of 
guidance. Some of the bureaus give guidance to juveniles only; some 
to adults only; some serve special clienteles, such as handicapped; 
some do placement only. Since certain of these bureaus specialize in 
the collection of information about occupations, others in counseling, 
some in placement, and still others in follow-up, a student who is 
particularly interested in a single phase of guidance can concentrate 
his work in the appropriate bureau. 

At the beginning of each semester, the entire class meet for several 
sessions and listen to explanations of the work done in the offices in 
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which they are about to work. These presentations are usually made 
by a representative of the bureau concerned who is good enough to 
visit the University and address the class. The students have pre- 
viously studied published reports of the bureaus which are on file in 
the College library, so that they can ask intelligent questions, and 
when they enter the bureau’s office: they can understand the processes 
and can participate intelligently. 

A schedule is then made out for each student, care being taken to 
see that each one has an opportunity to participate in all the func- 
tions of guidance. Considerable flexibility is allowed so that a student 
who for one reason or another wishes to concentrate on one form or 
one function, can do so. For example, if a student is particularly 
interested in placement he is scheduled for an unusually intensive 
experience along this line. 

Supervision is exercised partly by the instructor, but a very con- 
siderable amount comes from the executives in the agencies them- 
selves. Under any circumstances, the student never feels that he is 
working alone. He always has someone to whom he can go for help, 
and someone who sees that he is doing his work correctly. 

Since the method of instruction is essentially individual, the class 
cannot be very large. The first time the course was given (it has now 
been given four times) only two persons were accepted. Develop- 
ments have made it possible, however, to accept thirty students, which 
is about as large a number as can be conveniently supervised by one 
instructor. 

It is impossible to give adequate recognition of the generous and 
effective measure in which the codperating agencies contribute to the 
work of the course. Every one of them enters into the plan with the 
utmost whole-heartedness. The executives give their time unstint- 
edly, and offer every facility at their command for the facilitation 
of a student’s knowledge and skill. In addition to the supervision 
that they give, some of them go so far as to furnish quantitative 
ratings indicative of the quality of work that each student does. All 
of them conceive of their relation to the students in the spirit of true 
instructors. 

Fortunately, we have been made to feel that some benefits accrue to 
the agencies. A number of them have requested the privilege of co- 
operating in the work of the course, since they can profitably make 
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use of volunteer workers with the degree of expertness which these 
students have. (It is of course understood that only the best students 
are accepted for the course, persons who are majoring in vocational 
guidance, and who have already had enough theoretical work to un- 
derstand what the agencies are doing and to work intelligently; and 
also persons who possess attractive traits of personality. This is 
insisted on as a protection to the reputation of the University; and 
it also assures to the agencies that the confidence reposed in the 
students will be respected.) Some of the executives of these agencies 
have been highly enthusiastic in praising the course. Some agencies 
have asked for more students than can conveniently be furnished 
them. One agency profited to the extent of three hundred service 
hours in one semester, the equivalent of the work of one full-time 
member of the staff for two months. 

But it is naturally the students who profit most. As was suggested 
above, they have the privilege of entering and observing the work 
in well-established bureaus. They can compare the methods used in 
one agency with those used in another. They obtain actual practice 
in doing, which is admittedly the best way to learn. Occasionally a 
student is offered a position with one of the agencies. In a number 
of other cases opportunities have been offered for advanced work in 
research. The satisfaction which the students derive from the course 
may be judged from excerpts from their reports written at the end 
of the course: 


The agencies coéperating were cordial and helpful. The work was planned 
so that little time was wasted and every effort was made to explain the system 
and the objectives of the bureau. 


I worked in ten agencies throughout the course. They gave me such valu- 
able experience that I suggest that every one of them be placed on the schedule 
of every student who takes this course in the future. 


Since employment conditions were particularly bad this spring, it took all 
one’s ingenuity to secure the desired information from employers. This gave 
the work real zest and showed one of the difficulties encountered in actual 
service. 


The human side of this unit of the course made it most interesting of all to 
me. I received many suggestions for research problems at this bureau. 
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Miss always had plenty of work for me to do, of diverse sorts, and she 
was always ready to help me obtain a deeper insight into her methods. 


I received special benefits from the home visiting I did for the X— Bureau, 
and I encountered the problems that I had formerly only read about. 


Even with the excellent facilities of these well-established agencies, 
it was felt that students were not having sufficient opportunities to 
engage in actual counseling, that is, advising directly with individuals 
who were in need. Naturally, a bureau cannot easily permit a 
stranger to come in intermittently and counsel with its clients. In 
order to remedy this defect in instruction, a Vocational Guidance 
Clinic has been organized at the College, staffed by a few of the most 
highly advanced “‘internes.”’ It resembles a clinic at a hospital where 
the assembled physicians sit and confer on a patient’s case. The 
“clients” are persons who apply for vocational guidance. On special 
blanks they supply information about themselves; then their cases 
are analyzed by the Clinic. As may be surmised, there are here infi- 
nite instructional possibilities. It is hoped that this feature can be 
developed considerably in the next few years. 

A word might be added about the name “‘interneship.” It has been 
suggested that the course might better be called an “‘apprenticeship” 
course. There are, however, several objections to this name. In the 
first place, the term apprenticeship is usually applied to the period 
when one begins a course of training. The work described here is not 
given to beginners, but to students who have already had an academic 
foundation and in addition have made a theoretical study of the pro- 
fession of vocational counselor. They have completed their formal 
classwork, and are ready to apply it. Some of them have already had 
experience as vocational counselors, but even they derive a good deal 
of value from the course. They see how the functions of guidance are 
performed in other bureaus, and they get many new ideas which 
they can apply in their own organizations. 

A second objection to the term apprenticeship is that it is usually 
associated with the trades. Vocational guidance, however, is a pro- 
fession, and should have applied to it the name usually associated 
with professional preparation, namely Interneship. 

While this course is still young, it has in the four semesters of its 
existence passed the experimental stage and has attained the status 
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of a recognized instrument for the professional training of experts in 
the new profession of vocational counselor. It will most certainly 
evolve and improve, and render increasingly better service to the 


persons who engage in it. 
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A STUDY OF THE SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL 


Witu A Detai_ep ANALYSIS OF THE ACHIEVEMENT IN Two SumMMER HIGH 
ScHOOLs * 


HIS study is introduced by a brief 
historical account of the increase 
in length of the school year. It shows 
that in 1840 the city school systems 
conducted sessions for almost the entire 
year, while the rural schools conducted 
only very short sessions. Since 1840 
there has been a tendency for the rural 
schools to increase the length of their 
school years and for the urban schools 
to decrease the length of their school 
years. Cincinnati was taken as a typical 
example of this reduction. In that city 
from 1840 to 1915 the school year was 
reduced by 41 days, or 338 hours. 
The tendency for city schools to de- 
crease the length of their school years, at 
the time when cities were growing very 
rapidly, led to conditions which created 
a demand for a longer school year. This 
took the form, not of adding to the 
regular school year, but of increasing 
other opportunities for school attend- 
ance in addition to those already offered 
by boards of education. Such oppor- 
tunities were provided in the summer 
vacation schools, established at first by 
private enterprise and by social organi- 
zations, with the aim of counteracting 
the harinful influences of the city streets 
during the long summer vacations. 


Boards of education gradually took over 
the work of these schools and they were 
later called summer elementary schools. 
The summer elementary schools led to 
the all-year schools and the summer high 
schools. The study traces the growth 
of both of these. 

The tracing of these earlier move- 
ments was merely incidental to the study 
of four fundamental problems: namely, 
a study (1) of the quality of the work 
done in two summer high schools; (2) 
of the ability which summer high school 
pupils display in their advanced work 
the semester following their attendance 
in the summer school; (3) of the pupil 
personnel in a large summer high school 
of four thousand pupils; and (4) of 
the need for establishing summer high 
schools. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The data used in the study of the 
quality of the work done were secured 
by means of 1525 Terman Group Tests 
of Mental Ability and the same number 
of achievement tests. The scores of the 
summer school pupils were compared 
with scores on the same achievement 
tests given to regular academic pupils 
during the regular school year. 


* By Willis Howard Reals, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 337. 
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All summer high school pupils who 
were promoted at the end of the sum- 
mer session were followed up during the 
succeeding academic year, and a com- 
parison was made between their work 
and the work of similar groups who had 
not attended summer high school. 

The data used in the study of the 
summer high school pupil personnel and 
the demands for summer high schools 
were secured from questionnaires. Ap- 
proximately four thousand of each type 
of questionnaire were used. 


FINDINGS 


It was found that summer high school 
pupils have lower intelligence scores as 
measured by the Terman Group Tests 
of Mental Ability than regular academic 
pupils, but that the achievement of the 
summer school pupils was superior in 
all subjects studied to that of regular 
academic pupils of the same intellectual 
levels. It was also found that summer 
high school pupils do not sustain them- 
selves as well during the succeeding 
academic year as other pupils in the 
same classes who did not attend sum- 
mer school. However, the comparison 
in the latter case is not a reliable one, 
inasmuch as it was found impossible to 
equate groups; and since it was found 
that the summer school group are of 
lower intellectual levels than regular 
academic pupils, the writer believes that 


the results might have been reversed had 
it been possible to equate groups. 

In studying the pupil personnel it was 
found that pupils were registered in in- 
creasing numbers as they advanced in 
Nearly 30 per cent 
of the students were retarded, and only 


their school careers. 


24 per cent were taking new work. The 
percentages of over-age pupils and of 
under-age pupils were practically re- 
versed from what they are usually found 
to be during the regular year. The 
average intelligence of summer school 
pupils is far below the average intelli- 
gence of all pupils in the regular ses- 
sion. 

A study of how high school pupils 
spend their summer vacations revealed 
that fewer than one-fourth of the pupils 
in a New York City high school were 
employed for the entire summer vaca- 
tion, and about the same proportion were 
employed for from one to eight weeks. 
Had the work of these latter groups 
been so arranged, nearly 50 per cent of 
all pupils would have had opportunity 
to attend summer high school. Of the 
pupils who do not work and who do not 
attend summer high school, 50 per cent 
are probably not employed profitably dur- 
ing the summer vacation. A great many 
of these pupils who are idle are forced 
into idleness because of the child labor 
laws, and the overcrowded conditions of 
the summer high schools. 


A STUDY OF THE SOCIABILITY OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN* 


HE chief aim of this study is to as- 
certain the relationship between 


sociability and the social, emotional, and 
intellectual characteristics of elementary 


*By J. C. Hsia, Ph. D., Teachers College, 
No. 322. 


school children. The characteristics in- 
cluded in this study are: chronological 
age, intelligence quotient, reading ability, 
ability to take the sociability test, play 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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behavior, number of brothers and sisters 
in the family, socio-economic status, at- 
titude toward strangers, attitude toward 
public speaking and dramatization, num- 
ber of friends, number of invitations re- 
ceived during a certain period of time, 
frequency of attending movies, and fre- 
quency of attending social functions. 
Most of the data were secured through 
testing with standard tests; some were 
obtained by means of a questionnaire. 
The criterion of sociability was de- 


rived from two sources; namely, teachers’ 


ratings and pupils’ votes and invitations. 
A comprehensive type of sociability test 
was devised by the author to check up 
with the criterion as well as with the 
other factors investigated. 

The method of treating the data was 
chiefly statistical. The analytical method, 
however, was also applied whenever the 
situation demanded a fuller treatment. 

Some of the outstanding results are as 
following: 

1. There is practically no correlation 
between C. A. and the criterion. The 
tendency is slightly negative. 

2. M. A. and reading ability are posi- 
tively correlated with the criterion. 


3. Socio-economic status is also a pos- 
itive factor in the sociability of the 
elementary school children. 

4. The number of brothers and sisters 
in the family is negatively correlated 
with the criterion. 

5. Multiple correlation shows that a 
combination of several factors has a 
greater influence on the children’s so- 
ciability than any one single factor. 

It is rather early to suggest any prac- 
tical application at the present stage of 
the development of the measurement of 
social intelligence. But it is advisable to 
take notice of the following points: 

1. Since general intelligence, scholar- 
ship, and emotional traits are the domi- 
nating factors in a child’s sociability the 
probability of success in training for that 
trait is very limited. 

2. Undue emphasis on _ scholastic 
achievement or general intelligence may 
cause social maladjustment among the 
school children. 

3. The causes of social maladjustment 
among the elementary school children are 
many. Investigations leading to the dis- 
covery of the cause or causes must fol- 
low many different directions. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


By action of the Trustees of Teach- 
ers College taken at the meeting held 
on February 7, the following members 
of the Faculties were promoted from 
and after July 1, 1929: 


With a seat in the Faculty of Education 
Paul R. Mort, Ph.D., from Asso- 


ciate Professor to Professor of Edu- 
cation. 

Leta S. Hollingworth, Ph.D., from 
Associate Professor to Professor of Edu- 
cation. 

Elbert K. Fretwell, Ph.D., from As- 
sociate Professor to Professor of Edu- 
cation. 

J. Montgomery Gambrill, A.M., from 
Associate Professor to Professor of His- 
tory. 

Charles C. Tillinghast, A.M., from 
Associate Professor to Professor of Edu- 
cation. 

Goodwin Watson, Ph.D., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Education. 

Robert B. Raup, Ph.D., from Assist- 
ant Professor to Associate Professor of 
Education. 

Helen M. Walker, A.M., from Asso- 
ciate in Educational Measurements to 
Assistant Professor of Education. 

Ruth Strang, Ph.D., from Research 
Associate in Personnel Guidance to As- 
sistant Professor of Education. 


Gerald S$. Craig, Ph.D., from Asso- 
ciate in Natural Sciences to Assistant 
Professor of Natural Sciences. 


With a seat in the Faculty of Practical 
Arts 


Wilhelmina Spohr, A.M., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Household Arts. 

Mary Evans, A.M., from Instructor 
in Household Arts to Assistant Profes- 
sor of Household Arts. 





The following leaves of absence were 
granted: 
For the Spring Session, 1928-29: Miss 


Agnes Burke, Teacher of Grade I, 
Horace Mann School; Miss Charlotte 
Garrison, Teacher of Kindergarten, 


Horace Mann School. 

For the Winter Session, 1929-30: Pro- 
fessor William H. Kilpatrick. 

For the Spring Session, 1929-30: 
Professor J. Ralph McGaughy, Profes- 
sor George J. Cox, Professor May B. 
Van Arsdale, Professor Sarah M. 
Sturtevant, Professor J. Montgomery 
Gambrill, Miss Caroline Stackpole, As- 
sociate in Biology. 

For the Academic Year, 1929-30: 
Professor William A. McCall, Profes- 
sor Gonzalez Lodge, Professor Edward 


L. Thorndike. 





The following new appointments were 
announced, effective from and after July 
I, 1929: 
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With a seat in the Faculty of Education 
Lois Hayden Meek, Ph.D., Associate 
Director of the Child Development In- 
stitute and Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation. 
Henry Suzzallo, Ph.D., Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Education—Winter Session. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, Ph.D., Visiting 
Professor of Education—Academic Year. 
Ernest Horn, Ph.D., Visiting Profes- 
sor of Education—Spring Session. 
Samuel Angus, Visiting Professor of 
Education—Winter Session. 


With a seat in the Faculty of Practical 
Arts 
Clifford L. Brownell, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education. 





The Trustees approved the budget for 
the year 1929-30 in the amount of $4,- 
064,388 for the operation and main- 
tenance of Teachers College and its al- 
lied activities. 





Miss Mercy J. Hayes, Alumni Trus- 
tee 1925-29, was unanimously elected 
a Trustee at the annual meeting of the 
Board on February 7, 1929. 





At the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees on February 7, 1929, Dean Russell 
announced the death, on December 20, 
1928, of Colonel Newbold Morris, for 
thirty-four years a member of the Board, 
nearly twenty of which were given in 
service as Secretary of the Board. 

With profound regret Dean Russell 
announced also the death, on January 
12, 1920, of Madame Marie Karcher 
Brooks, instructor in French in the 
Horace Mann School since 1901. 





From and after July 1, 1929, the 
name of the Institute of Child Welfare 
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Research will be Child Development In- 
stitute. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt gave the 
dedicatory address at the opening of 
the Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, 
L. I., March 7. 





The report of the survey of schools of 
Newburgh, N. Y., has come from the 
press of the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. This survey is a com- 
prehensive one, including all aspects of 
the educational program which are being 
advanced in that city. The report was 
prepared by Professors George D. 
Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt, Carter Alex- 
ander, J. F. Williams, Paul R. Mort, 
Percival M. Symonds, Lois Coffey Moss- 
man, and Willard S. Elsbree; Mr. Mar- 
vin Burr and Miss Jean Betzner of 
Teachers College, and Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison of the State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. The names of 
the 114 students who participated in 
the field work are recorded in the re- 
port. 





The survey of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
will be undertaken this spring. The 
contract for this work has been made 
between the Board of Education of 
Perth Amboy and the Division of Field 
Studies of Teachers College. The stu- 
dents of the first major course in the 
department of educational administration 
will participate in the field work of this 
survey. 





The report of the survey of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., including administration 
and buildings, will appear shortly from 
the press of the Bureau of Publications 
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of Teachers College. This survey was 
made under the direction of Professors 
George D. Strayer and N. L. Engel- 
hardt, and the following members of the 
second major group participated in the 
field work: Edward C. Blom, Don L. 
Essex, Walter E. Hager, Ray L. Hamon, 
Russell M. Kutz, Wm. C. McGinnis, 
Harvey A. Smith, and Don G. Ziegler. 





A new score card to be used in the 
selection of school sites has been pre- 
pared by Professor N. L. Engelhardt 
and is being published by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College. 





Final oral examinations for the doc- 
torate have been successfully stood re- 
cently by Messrs. H. R. Halsey, K. O. 
Broady, and E. L. Tink, members of the 
second major group, 1927-28. 





Mr. H. L. Caswell, who is finishing 
his third year in graduate work in this 
department, has accepted an appointment 
as associate professor of elementary edu- 
cation at George Peabody College, N ash- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Caswell will also teach 
elementary education at George Peabody 
during the coming summer session. 





Mr. H. H. Linn, who will complete 
his third year of graduate study in the 
department of educational administration 
in June, will teach during the summer 
session of 1929 at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Professor Strayer addressed the Buf- 
falo Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions at their annual banquet at the 
Hotel Statler, January 26. His address 
was influential in securing for Buffalo 
teachers the recent improvement in sal- 
ary schedules that has been effected. Dr. 


RECORD 


Strayer spent a week in February visit- 
ing the various state normal schools in 
Alabama, consulting with the architects 
and advising with the authorities. 





Professors Mort and Elsbree and Dr. 
C. J. Tidwell, together with members of 
the second major course for superintend- 
ents of schools, spent the week of Janu- 
ary 27 in Maple Heights, Ohio. Pupils 
throughout the schools were tested for 
the purpose of measuring results and 
obtaining a basis for recommendations 
on the organization of the schools. Rec- 
ommendations will be made with respect 
to pupil placement and individual ad- 
justment. Recommendations as to change 
of placement or program of 123 pupils 
were sent to the school authorities the 
second week in February. 





At the Cleveland meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, Professor 
Mort spoke on state aid problems before 
the County Superintendents Section, the 
Superintendents of Cities with Popula- 
tion of 50,000 to 100,000 Section, and 
the National Council of State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Educa- 


tion. He spent March § to 7 at Lincoln, 
Neb., in conference with Governor 


Weaver and legislative committees on the 
proposed financing program now before 
the Nebraska Legislature. On March 
15 and 16 Dr. Mort spoke at the Penn- 
sylvania School Men’s week on “Waste 
in Education” and “The Proposed Fi- 
nancing Program for the Pennsylvania 


Public Schools.” 





Professor Carter Alexander served as 
acting national president of the Phi Delta 
Kappa at the Cleveland meeting. Presi- 
dent Phelps, of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, is in Europe. 
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ADVISERS OF WOMEN AND 
GIRLS 


The Personnel Study of Women Deans 
in Colleges and Universities by Jane L. 
Jones has recently been published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege. This is, as far as we know, the 
first published comprehensive study of the 
duties, qualifications, status, salary, and 
vocational histories of deans of women 
now serving in colleges and universities 
in this country. It furnishes certain 
factual material regarding the profession 
which has been long needed by adminis- 
trators, deans, and those who are look- 
ing toward dean’s work as a vocation, 
and should serve as a point of departure 
for further studies in this field. 





Miss Harriet Hayes, instructor in the 
field of Educational Guidance of Women 
and Girls, attended the annual meeting 
of the North Carolina State Teachers 
Association in Raleigh on March 21 and 
22, where she held a series of conferences 
with the deans of women and girls, and 
spoke before the principals and superin- 
tendents on the function of deans of 
girls in high schools. 





By coéperation with Dr. Charles I. 
Lambert and his staff of the department 
of psychiatric education of Teachers 
College it has been possible to arrange 
that a limited number of advanced stu- 
dents especially interested in case study 
techniques as they relate to the work of 
the dean of women should have oppor- 
tunity for practical work under expert 
supervision. 





Mrs. Anne Fertig, dean of women at 
the Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash., was guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon given to the advanced section of the 


advisers group by Professor Sarah M. 
Sturtevant and her associates on the staff. 
Mrs. Fertig spoke informally on the 
practical aspects of the work of a dean 
of women. 

On February 28 Dr. Elizabeth Mc- 
Dowell, professor of speech at Teachers 
College, addressed the Advisers Club on 
habits of speech as professional assets or 
handicaps. 

On March 21 Professor Willystine 
Goodsell spoke to the Advisers Club on 
the sociological aspects of the problems 
of the modern woman, and Professor 
Leta S. Hollingworth dealt with the 
psychological phases of their problems. 


COLLEGE 
ADMINISTRATION 


The College Administration group has 
been privileged to hear a special group 
of ten lectures by Dr. Clyde Furst, 
Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, extending 
from February 4 to February 27. Dr. 
Furst’s discussions included college and 
university admission requirements, the 
salaries of higher educational officers, 
retiring allowances, the work of the edu- 
cational foundations, and certain proce- 
dures which result in the saving and 
improvement of administrative effort in 
higher institutions. 





Professors E. S. Evenden and F. B. 
O’Rear attended both the Department 
of Superintendence meetings and the 
meetings of the Association of College 
Teachers of Education which were in 
session in Cleveland from February 22 
to February 27. Dr. Evenden presided 
at the meeting of the supervisors’ group 
of the latter organization. He presented 
a paper before the superintendents of 
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schools of cities of from 100,000 to 200,- 
000 population upon the subject, “The 
Relation of Teachers’ Salaries to Teach- 
ing Service.” 


Professor O’Rear presented the re- 
cently completed Survey of the Colleges 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America before the Annual Meeting of 
the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation January 7, and was also in at- 
tendance at the sessions of the 
Association of American Colleges in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., from January 10 to 
January 12. He filled an additional mis- 
sion to confer in Orono, Me., January 
29 and 30 with officials regarding the 
Survey of Higher Education which is 
being conducted in that state. 





Mr. Donald P. Cottrell has been ap- 
pointed associate in College Administra- 
tion for the Spring Session. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor Lois Coffey Mossman filled 
several speaking engagements in Feb- 
ruary and March. They included talks 
at the Montrose School in South Orange, 
N. J., before the Home and School As- 
sociation February 5; before the School 
Men’s Week at the University of Penn- 
sylvania March 13 and 14, and the 
Conference of the Schools of Vermont 
with the University March 15 and 16. 
Her subjects at the latter were “What 
Is an Activity Program?” and “The 
Place of the Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School Work.” 

Professor Mossman will give a series 
of four lectures in Burlington, N. J., 
April 9, 16 and 30 on “The Improvement 
of Instruction Through Better Plan- 
ning.” 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 





RECORD 


Miss Jean Betzner spoke at Plainfield, 
N. J., February 6 on “Modern Trends 
in Reading” before the Kindergarten and 
Primary Club. 


ENGLISH 


Professor Allan Abbott addressed the 
New York Society for Experimental 
Study of Education at Washington Irving 
High School, March 10, on “Goals and 
Standards of High School Composition.” 





Dr. Ida A. Jewett spoke to the West- 
chester County Teachers of English on 
“Changing Styles of Fiction,” February 
16, at a luncheon at the Hotel Brevoort. 


FINE ARTS 


An exhibit of Polish Arts and Crafts, 
sponsored by the Honorable Eugenjusz 
Jordan Rozwadowski, Consul General of 
Poland, was held in the department dur- 
ing the last three weeks of February. 
It included peasant pottery, toys, hand- 
woven fabrics, embroideries, carvings, 
linens, rugs, and peasant prints. 





During the first two weeks of March 
the department held an exhibit of draw- 
ings of western landscapes by Theodore 
C. Mueller. Mr. Mueller was formerly 
a student in Teachers College and also 
on the staff of The Lincoln School, and 
is now teaching in Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash. 





The Fine Arts Club enjoyed a de- 
lightful musicale given by Miss Florence 
Hardeman (Mrs. Albert W. Heckman), 
February 19. It was a rare opportunity 


for the club as Miss Hardeman is in- 
ternationally known as a violinist of un- 
usual ability. 
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Miss Belle Northrup gave a series 
of lectures during Farm and Home 
Week, February 11 to 16, at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. “What Clothes 
May Do for Us,” and “Choosing Your 
Spring Wardrobe” were the subjects of 
her lectures. A conference on personal 
dress problems followed the second lec- 
ture. 





A number of drawings from Miss 
Olive Riley’s classes were added to the 
collection gathered together by Profes- 


sor George J. Cox for exhibition in 
Germany. 





At the second annual Parents’ Ex- 
position at the Grand Central Palace, 
February 23 to March 2, Mrs. Tre- 
genza’s classes in home furnishing co- 
operated with the Altman - Foundation 
and B. Altman & Co. in demonstrating 
comparative effects in colorful and rich 
furnishing schemes. Rooms were shown 
for a girl of twelve, a boy of fourteen, 
and two rooms for young business women 
—one in modernist style and the other 
in antique. The main living room of 
the series had seven schemes, one of 
which was set up each day. 





Professor Albert W. Heckman spoke 
in Washington, D. C., March 7 on “Art 
in the Public Schools.” This is the first 
time that the annual meeting of teach- 
ers from all departments convened for 


the purpose of discussing the subject of 
art. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Mrs. Lillian Gunn gave a demonstra- 
tion on table setting to the salesmen of 
the Gorham Company from all parts of 
the United States, at the offices of the 
Gorham Company, Providence, R. L, 
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January 30. Mrs. Gunn was assisted . 
by one of her students, Miss Beatrice 
V. Grant. 





Two former instructors in this de- 
partment spoke to classes in February. 
Miss Dorothy Shank, of the American 
Stove Company of Cleveland, Ohio, vis- 
ited the department February 8, and Miss 
Mary I. Barber, of the Kellogg Company 
of Battle Creek, gave a talk February 
15. 





Miss Anna Barrows spoke before a 
section of the Bronxville Woman’s Club 
in Bronxville on February 20. The sub- 
ject chosen for her talk by the club was 
“Woman in Her Master Role of Home- 
Maker.” 


FRENCH 


Professor Albert L. Cru is personally 
in charge of the Teachers College Paris 
group this year and will remain with the 
group until their final examination at 
the Sorbonne in mid-June. 

During Professor Cru’s absence his 
courses on Civilization, Explication de 
Textes, and Methods are given by Mr. 
D. P. Girard. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


Professor H. D. Kitson addressed the 
annual School Men’s Week at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on the subject 
of vocational guidance March 14. He 
also addressed the Eastern Arts -Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in New 
York City on vocational 
April 3. 


guidance 





Among the Teachers College students 
who attended the annual meeting of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion in Cleveland February 21 to 23 
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were Mr. Edward Sparling, Miss Olive 
Rowe, and Miss Laura Quijada. These 
students, together with members of the 
staff who attended the meeting, reported 
the doings of the convention at the 
March meeting of the Teachers College 
branch of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 


HISTORY 


Teachers College was represented at 
the Model Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Vassar College February 22 
and 23 by Alice Dean Spalding, chair- 
man of The Teachers College Forum; 
Ann Mullin, Louise K. Brace, Violet 
Naugle Banks, and Professor ‘Mary E. 
Townsend. 

Seventeen collegiate institutions from 
this section codperated in dramatizing an 
actual meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


“Dads’ Day” was observed at the 
Horace Mann School February 12. One 
hundred and fifty fathers visited the 
regular school sessions, the only special 
features being an extra reel in assembly 
and a discussion group in the afternoon 
under the direction of Dr. Rollo G. Rey- 
nolds. 





A Roman Fair for the benefit of social 
service work of the Girls’ League was 
held March 15. Appian Way sandwiches, 
Colosseum Cobbles, Forum Froth, Asi- 
atic Aqua, etc., were served in the an- 
cient Roman Tea Room. 





A Washington trip for Horace Mann 
Senior High School is scheduled for 
April 3 to 6. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
in the Bailey Auditorium at the New 
York State Farm and Home Week Pro- 
gram at Cornell University, February 
12, on “Family Partnership and Financial 
Partnership.” In the evening he spoke 
before the Theta Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa on “Teachers’ Standard of Liv- 
ing.” 





There has just been issued from the 
Lippincott Press a text in Home Eco- 
nomics called Social Aspects of Home- 
making by Willie Melmouth Bomar of 
the East Carolina Teachers College, un- 
der the editorship of Professor Andrews. 
The book is unique in treating the cul- 
tural influences of the home as regards 
music, art, reading, pictures, recrea- 
tional activities, and social relationships 
of the family, as well as general aspects 
of managerial problems of the home. 
KIN DERGARTEN—FIRST GRADE 

Professor Patty S. Hill, Professor 
Mary M. Reed, and Miss Mae Raymond 
attended the Superintendence meeting in 
Cleveland. Professor Hill spoke at the 
second session of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Both ses- 
sions were devoted to a discussion of 
the twenty-eighth yearbook of the so- 
ciety, the topic of which is “Preschool 
and Parental Education.” 





Professor Reed and Miss Lula Wright 
are conducting an extension course for 
the colored teachers of the primary 
grades in Washington, D. C. The sub- 
ject matter of the course is social studies 
in the primary grades. 





The Kindergarten-First Grade Club 


had a tea and business meeting in the 
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Grace Dodge social room on February 
18. One of the interesting activities 
planned at this meeting was a visit to 
Christopher Morley’s Theatre in Ho- 
boken. 





While Miss Charlotte Garrison and 
Miss Agnes Burke are on leave of ab- 
sence Miss Winifred Crooks and Miss 
Tecla Hansen have joined the staff of 
the Horace Mann School. 





Music for Young Children, by Alice 
G. Thorn, has recently been published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. This book 
is the outgrowth of Miss Thorn’s inten- 
sive work in music with children in the 
Horace Mann School. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
The Study Class of the Lincoln School 


Parent Teacher Association held four 
“Know-Your-School” afternoon meetings 
in January, at which the topics dis- 
cussed were: Aims and Methods, Mathe- 
matics, English, and the Creative Arts, 
with relation to the Lincoln School. 





The Tuesday evening recreational 
classes which were held during the win- 
ter for Lincoln School parents and teach- 
ers ended on February 12. These classes 
in physical education, swimming, arts 
and crafts, dramatic production, music, 
and photography have constituted a real 
addition to the life of the school. Eve- 
ning classes in physical education will be 
held through the remainder of the school 
year. 

The Fathers Study Group, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Mark Maclay, has 
held several evening meetings, discuss- 
ing The General Aims and Purposes 


of the School, The Work of the Ele- 


mentary School, How Children Learn, 
and Some Aspects of Mental Hygiene. 





Many of the Lincoln School parents 
and teachers have codperated actively in 
the 1929 Parents’ Exposition. Miss Re- 
becca J. Coffin was chairman of the 
Experimental School Section, to which a 
large number of public and private 
schools contributed. Miss Frances G. 
Sweeney was chairman of the Social 
Studies Section. 

Dean William F. Russell, Dean 
Emeritus James E. Russell, and Profes- 
sors Robert H. Fife and Goodwin F. 
Watson have participated in Lincoln 
School staff meetings, each giving the 
main talk at one meeting and leading the 
discussion following it. 





Miss Rebecca J. Coffin is giving a 
series of lectures on elementary education 
at Newburgh. 





At the convention of the Department 
of Superintendence at Cleveland Dr. 
Jesse H. Newlon delivered addresses on 
“Creative Supervision in High Schools” 
and “The Articulation of the High 
School with Higher Institutions of 
Learning.” Miss Vera Sanford spoke on 
“Current Tendencies in Mathematics 
Teaching” before the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. The con- 
vention was also attended by Professor 
John R. Clark, Mr. Paul R. Hanna, 
and Mr. Gordon R. Mirick of the Lin- 
coln School staff. 





Miss Vera Sanford has been appointed 
Assistant Editor of The Mathematics 
Teacher. In March she spoke on the 
Fourth Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil of Mathematics at Section 19 of the 
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Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Summer Session Announcement, 
now available, lists eighty-seven courses 
in Music Education. ‘These cover the 
regular subjects of the year and in 
many cases present in the Summer Ses- 
sion courses which are distributed 
throughout the two semesters. The new 
instructors include Miss Aagot M. K. 
Borge, University of Wisconsin; Mr. 
Dudley Buck, voice teacher in New York 
City; Mr. Miles Dresskell, San Jose 
Teachers College; Mr. George L. Lind- 
say, Director of Music in the schools of 
Philadelphia; Mr. N. Clifford Page, 
music editor; Mr. John Redfield, lec- 
turer and writer on music as an art in 
science; Mr. Kenneth Umfleet, DePauw 
University, and Mr. Herbert Wiseman, 
director of music in the schools of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Mr. Wiseman will give 
two courses in conducting and one de- 
voted to music education in Europe. 





During the second semester, under the 
direction of Professor N. L. Church, the 
All-New York and Vicinity High School 
Symphony Orchestra, which was organ- 
ized in the summer of 1928, has been re- 
assembled both in preparation for the 
1929 Summer Session and for the pur- 
pose of giving a program during Music 
Week. A complete instrumentation has 
been built up with an excellent body of 
ninety players. The numbers which are 
being studied include the Rienzi Overture 
by Wagner and the Seventh Symphony 
by Beethoven. 





A preliminary district band and or- 
chestra contest was held in the Columbia 
Gymnasium April 27. 


The final New 
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York State School Band and Orchestra 
contest will be held in Syracuse May 11. 





The special music demonstration classes 
which constituted a summer music school 
for children will be continued at the 
Lincoln School under the direction of 
Professor Alice E. Bivins and most of 
the corps that assisted her last summer. 





Teachers College has arranged to have 
two courses given at the National High 
School Orchestra Camp in Interlochen, 
Mich. One will be devoted to demon- 
strations in the teaching of high school 
vocal music, conducted by Mr. T. P. 
Giddings, director of music in Minne- 
apolis; and the other will be demonstra- 
tions in high school instrumental music, 
conducted by Mr. Joseph E. Maddy, who 
is president and director of the National 
High School Orchestra. 

Special circulars regarding the summer 
demonstration school, the special courses 
at Interlochen, and the All-New York 
and Vicinity High School Symphony Or- 
chestra have been issued. 





At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Cleveland, Professor 
P. W. Dykema delivered an address on 
“The Attitude of the Colleges toward 
Music.” ‘This was a brief review of an 
extensive study which has been carried 
on by the committee of the National 
Research Council of Music Education 
of which Professor Dykema is the chair- 
man. The volume giving minute data 
on the credits for entrance and the 
credits for courses in music in colleges 
is now being printed by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City. 
During the latter part of March and the 
early part of April Professor Dykema 
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made a trip to California and delivered 
addresses for the California Music 
Teachers’ Association in San Francisco, 
Berkeley, Stockton, and Los Angeles. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart attended 
the meeting of the Connecticut State 
Nurses Association in Hartford, Conn., 
February 6. She spoke on “A Codpera- 
tive Experiment in the Training of Head 
Nurses.” 





Miss Mary S. Power attended the In- 
stitute of the New Jersey State Nurses 
Association held at Newark, N. J., Jan- 
uary 24. She talked on “The Correla- 
tion between Theory and Practice.” 





Dr. Marjorie Lord Strauss, a member 
of the teaching staff of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is giving a series of lectures here 
on “Newer Phases of Therapeutics.” 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Professor Mary T. Whitley addressed 


a parent-teacher conference of the 
Friends’ Elementary School in West 
Philadelphia, January 22. She also spoke 
March 15 before the Philadelphia 
League of Nursing Education on “Living 
a Balanced Life under Institutional 
Conditions.” 





The results of a piece of work under- 
taken by the classes in the psychology of 
childhood of 1927 and 1928 are embodied 
in an article entitled “Children’s Inter- 
ests in Collecting,” which appeared in the 
March number of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Professor Adelaide T. Case has con- 
tributed a chapter on “When is Educa- 


tion Religious?” to a symposium on Re- 
ligious Education just published by 
Harper’s under the title Religion, the 
Dynamic in Education. 





The Religious Education Club of 
Teachers College held a dinner February 
20 in the Union Seminary refectory in 
honor of the promotion of Dr. Adelaide 
Case to the rank of Associate Professor 
of Education, and as a welcome to Dr. 
H. Shelton Smith, recently added to the 
Religious Education staff. 





Miss Margaret Forsyth, as represen- 
tative of the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions, attended 
the annual conference at Pocono Manor, 
Pa., held by the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel on Missionary Preparation 
and Recruiting. 





The Religious Education exhibits at 
the United Parents Association Exposi- 
tion this year occupied three booths in- 
stead of one, and showed that several 
centers in New York City are working 
in the spirit of experimental progressive 
education. Codéperation between Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants in producing 
the exhibits was marked. F. Tredwell 
Smith was executive chairman of the 
committee. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor Maxie N. Woodring is of- 
fering a course in the application of 
modern theory to high school teaching 
at Stamford, Conn., during the spring 
term. 





The third volume of the Enriched 
Teaching Series, edited by Professor 
Maxie N. Woodring, was recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
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Teachers College. The title of this vol- 
ume is “The Enriched Teaching of 
Science in the High School.” Professor 
Woodring has had as collaborators in 
this work Mervin E. Oakes, assistant in 
Natural Sciences, Teachers College, and 
H. Emmett Brown, teacher of science, 
Lincoln School. Other volumes present- 
ing material in Latin, French, Spanish, 
Physical Education, Home Economics, 
and Social Studies, will appear in the 
near future. 

Professor F. W. Johnson spoke be- 
fore the Secondary 
Schools for Girls at Cleveland, February 
22, on “Individualized Instruction in the 
Secondary School.” 


Association of 





Interesting letters are being received 
from Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, who is 
spending his sabbatic leave in Europe. 
He and Mrs. Briggs spent the month of 
January in Taormina, Sicily, and are 
now touring Europe. 





The Secondary Club held a George 
Washington’s Birthday Party February 
19 in the Grace Dodge Room. ‘The 
entertainment started at seven thirty 
with songs by Miss Slawson, accompanied 
by Miss Monroe. At eight o’clock Mr. 
Clyde Miller, Director of the Bureau 
of Educational Service, gave an interest- 
ing talk on the service of the bureau and 
answered a number of questions which 
members of the club asked. Later in the 
evening, groups representing four differ- 
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ent sections of the country presented 
typical pantomimes. 


SPEECH CLUB 


At a meeting of the Speech Club, 
January 15, in the Grace Dodge room, 
an entertaining Chinese program was 
given by Miss Wong and Dr. Chen. Dr. 
Chen opened the program with a selec- 
tion played on a native instrument which 
might be described as a vertical flute. 
Miss Wong then took an enthusiastic 
audience to Pekin where she pointed out 
street characters and interesting sights. 
She gave the calls of the criers who sold 
hot sweet potatoes, peanuts, turnips, and 
other wares, with and 
anecdotes both humorous and serious. 
After Miss Wong had described a de- 
lectable duck dinner which the visitor 
could buy in Pekin, Dr. Chen played 
selections on the parent instrument of 


explanations 


our modern accordion and organ, an 
instrument composed of reed pipes, finger 
keys, and a single mouthpiece. The ver- 
satility of Dr. Chen’s musical ability 
was proved when he played selections on 
a bowed stringed instrument or Chinese 
fiddle. in the 
Chinese music which fascinated the audi- 


The noticeable factors 


ence were the whole-tone progressions 
and the extremely limited range of the 
instruments which lent the quality of 
Dr. 
Chen explained that the simplicity of 
music and the inexpensiveness of instru- 
ments made music an art in which all 
classes in China could easily participate. 


monotony as well as of “minor.” 


TEACHERS COLLEGE IN THE NEWS 


Apes, Children, Bananas 
“The ape will never get an inkling 
of Einstein’s theory,” said the caption 
of a cartoon in the New York American 


of February 4, “while the child may be 


on the way to the future use of it.” 
Both ape and child are pictured in the 
cartoon which is based on a report of 
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experiments in psychology conducted re- 
cently at Teachers College by Dr. Au- 
gusta Alpert. ‘The cartoon illustrated 
an article by Robert H. Willson, New 
York American writer. Mr. Willson’s 
story went over the wires to newspapers 
throughout the country. 
of what he wrote: 


Here is part 


Does the pride and joy of the house- 
hold, the family progeny at the age of 
from 3 to 4, think as successfully as the 
adult ape? 

If Egbert or Ethel should fail in the 
test, parents need not despair. The 
babies have eons of accumulated develop- 
ment of the human race that will unfold 
naturally in the years ahead, while the 
ape has reached his apex. 

The parent may be interested to know 
just how “the darling little monkey” at 
home is progressing. 

How will Egbert, now 3, face the 
problems of life when he has to meet 
them? 

Put him in an empty room in his 
“baby pen.” Then suspend a banana 
above his head and out of reach. Put 
a stick that is too short to reach the 
banana in his pen. Outside the pen 
place a longer stick just out of reach 
of his arm. Watch him. 

If Egbert sits down and howls because 
he cannot get the banana—well, you may 
not have a future president in the family. 

But if he picks up the short stick, 
observes that it will not reach the ba- 
nana, then uses it to reach over the bars 
and recover the long stick, and finally 
brings down the fruit—they may be 
parading Egbert up Broadway 20 years 
hence. 

Gretchen, 3 years and four months of 
age, picked up the short stick and reached 
for the banana. In fifteen seconds she 
saw the uselessness of it and threw the 
stick away. 

When the experimenter put the short 
stick back, Gretchen said, “Give me the 
other one.’ Her observation was good 
and she knew what she wanted. 

An ape readily grasped the idea of 
using a stick. By trial and error he 
found that he needed a longer stick. But 


with both sticks in his possession, his 
limited mental capacity suffered from 
the strain. 

He thought the short stick still neces- 
sary to the complete solution. Instead 
of dropping it and using the long stick, 
he tried to put the two sticks together, 
end to end. He was inventive, but lacked 
capacity for selection. 

Another ape solved the problem and 
displayed an extremely advanced human 
trait. He roamed about looking for 
more bananas. 

Experiments among children showed 
nothing as hopeless a mental equipment 
as that of an ape who brought a box 
to place beneath the banana. Finding 
the box too low the ape lifted it above 
its head and tried to make it stay up 
without support. 

If the box had remained up the ape 
could easily have climbed on it and 
reached the banana. 


5B Knows What It Likes 


Publication in the January number of 
the Teachers College Record of Dr. 
Herbert B. Bruner’s report of findings 
of himself and associates in a study to 
determine children’s reading interests, 
received no little space in news and edi- 
torial columns of newspapers in New 
York City and elsewhere. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are from The Christian 
Science Monitor account of the report: 


Seventy per cent of poetry and 80 per 
cent of prose selections in use in the 
public schools to-day are misplaced, ac- 
cording to Dr. Herbert B. Bruner. Dr. 
Bruner’s conclusions are based on read- 
ing tests on 50,000 school children and 
1,500 teachers in 15 representative states. 

In place of some of the old standard 
literary selections which graced almost 
every schoolroom in the country for 
years, Dr. Bruner would have only poems 
and literature which fit the taste of the 
children and which rank high in general 
literary merit. 

In the survey, which required two 
years, Dr. Bruner was assisted by Mary 
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E. Pennell, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Kansas City, Mo., 
and Alice M. Cusack, primary super- 
visor, also of Kansas City. 

In the realm of poetry it was found 
that much of Shakespeare, more than 
half of the, work of Dryden, Coleridge, 
Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, and much of 
Longfellow and James Whitcomb Riley 
were not suitable to grade school use on 
the basis of combined children’s inter- 
ests and literary merit. There were a 
great many poems on the other hand, 
which ranked first in merit and interest, 
but which have been almost completely 
neglected in school books. 


Speaking of the reading list recom- 
mended by Dr. Bruner, the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union said: 

Whether the school children and the 


teachers will like the new list of read- 
ing any better than the old remains to 
be seen. It seems as if it would be diffi- 
cult to compile such a list that would 
please all children. The boy who would 
delight in “Paul Revere’s Ride,” for in- 
stance, might yawn boredly over “O Cap- 
tain, My Captain,” and the girl who 
would be absorbed in “The Porcelain 
Stove” might find “Gulliver’s Travels” 
very wearisome, although both these 
books are included in Dr. Bruner’s list 
for sixth grade reading. 

The school teacher also has much to 
do with determining the school child’s 
enthusiasm for a book. She may read 
aloud and talk of “The Adventures of 
Ulysses” in such a way that the most 
timid girl will enjoy it, and her vivid 
interest in “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low” may awaken a similar interest in 
an adventurous schoolboy. 

If by forming a new school reading 
list Dr. Bruner inspires a real love for 
reading in school children, he will have 
done much, for boys and girls can get 
nothing of more value out of their school- 
ing than a desire to read widely. 


Under the caption, “5B Knows What 
It Likes,” the New York Times of 
February § observed: 


Despite the majorities registered by 
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50,000 school children and several thou- 
sand teachers, the belief may still be 
cherished that the Twenty-third Psalm is 
better literature than Albert Payson 
Terhune, and Shakespeare’s songs than 
J. O. Curwood. The 50,000 children 
consulted by the Teachers College in- 
vestigators honestly prefer dog stories 
and the Northwest Police in their school 
readers. Many teachers obviously would 
find it easier to hold attention with Dead- 
wood Dick than with Dickens. 

However, a poll of 50,000 school chil- 
dren would also show an overwhelming 
majority for chocolate sundaes over the 
healthful—and prescribed—spinach and 
potatoes and milk. ‘To that extent the 
principle of democracy must be thought 
of as limited. 

Thinking back upon the school readers 
of a generation ago, one recalls number- 
less opportunities for the exercise of the 
editorial axe. The years since then have 
certainly produced enough good prose 
and verse to take the place of “The 
Arab’s Farewell to His Steed,” “Marco 
Bozzaris,” “Spartacus to the Gladiators,” 
and “Bingen on the Rhine.” But the 
sad thought occurs that these ancient 
monuments must have long vanished 
from the school books. Otherwise they 
would probably have been enthusiastically 
endorsed in the children’s plebiscite. 


More sympathetic, from the point of 
view of the pupils, is the editorial com- 
ment of Providence (R. 1.) Bulletin: 


It is gratifying to read that at length 
certain eminent authorities in the field 
of education have come out boldly against 
the program of English instruction laid 
out for the edification of youngsters in 
the public schools. 

An exhaustive survey made at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, brings 
out the fact that four-fifths of the prose 
literature and almost three-fourths of 
the poetry studied in the intermediate 
grades are presented to children at the 
wrong ages. 

For four years the investigation has 
been going on. Fifteen hundred teachers 


in various parts of the country have co- 
operated. 


Thousands of children have 








a 
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been discreetly, sympathetically, ques- 
tioned. And the testimony of both 
teachers and pupils points to the fact 
that something is radically wrong with 
the teaching of English. 

There is. Most English instruction 
could be imparted with greater force 
and appeal in other departments—history 
for instance. Tradition keeps the ancient 
worthies in the curriculum. Tradition 
accepts Lincoln, Dickens, Franklin, Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare, and a formidable bat- 
talion of highly intelligent persons as 
models for youth. In many localities 
even the difficult Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
whom many ambitious adults think they 
understand but don’t, is commended to 
the young—he and Mr. Browning. 

And the young, poor things, are help- 
less. Except where their teachers are 
exceptionally brilliant interpreters (ra- 
rae aves), they don’t know what all the 
learned fuss is about. They display the 
bright and intelligent faces in artful ap- 
proval of all these beautiful things that 
Mr. Browning and the rest have said. 
That’s accepted classroom hypocrisy. 
But, we venture to assert, the greater 
part of the conscientious instruction is 
wasted in a manner which no sensibly 
run business would tolerate. 

But now the “kids” have a champion 
in Dr. H. B. Bruner. He doesn’t say 
that these classics are not excellent. 
But he does say very stoutly that they 
should be administered in profound ap- 
preciation of the child’s age. He goes 
further. He submits a new program 
which presents good literature upon a 
graduated scale of understanding. He 
has ruthlessly thrown out much of 
Browning, Shakespeare, and Dryden, and 
substituted Pyle (not C. C. but Howard) 
Lydia Roberts, and Terhune. We could 
substitute someone for Terhune. No 
matter. Professor Bruner will be torn 
limb from limb by the old guard. More 
power to him! 


Movietone Hard on Musicians; Many 
Prepare to Enter Teaching 


Effects of the talking movies, of the 
radio, and other mechanical means of re- 


/ 


producing music are being observed by 
the music department of Teachers Col- 
lege. Witness this news item in the 
New York Times on February 3: 


The radio, the talking picture, and 
synchronized musical effects in moving 
picture theaters are rapidly forcing pro- 
fessional musicians into new fields of 
work, according to Dr. Peter W. 
Dykema, professor of music education at 
Teachers College, who said the influx of 
this type of musician into the field of 
teaching is becoming more and more 
noticeable, through a marked increase in 
the enrollment in the music department. 

Theater musicians, symphony orches- 
tra players, vaudeville performers and 
“would be” concert artists are studying 
music at Teachers College this year in 
greater numbers than ever before, he 
finds, in addition to the regular group of 
students for whom teaching has been the 
sole aim. 

“The reproduction of mechanical musi- 
cal effects as accompaniment for mov- 
ing pictures, such as the Vitaphone and 
Movietone, has narrowed the field for 
orchestra musicians to a large extent,” 
he asserted, “and has brought about a 
new trend in the musical world. The 
radio has brought about the same limi- 
tation for students of the concert stage, 
since it has given prominent artists a 
strong hold on their prominence through 
a vast number of listeners. 

“As a result, the teaching of music in 
public schools has become increasingly 
popular. It not only offers steady em- 
ployment and adequate wages but also 
permits musicians to make a thorough 
study of the type of music which in- 
terests them most. They can become 
their own critics and develop their own 
ideas.” 


Breeders of War Spirit 


History texts were called breeders of 
the war spirit by Dean William F. Rus- 
sell, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, in its report of a talk given by 
Dean Russell at the luncheon in New 
York City, February 2, of Radcliffe Col- 
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lege graduates. We quote from the 


Herald Tribune account: 


“It is my impression that there is just 
about as much hatred, about as much 
suspicion, just about as much desire for 
war, as there was in the days before the 
World War,” Dean Russell said. “One 
cannot go from one country to another 
in Europe, Asia, or the Americas without 
becoming impressed with the fact that 
not only the working people, not only the 
military, but people like you and me, 
spend much of their time indulging in 
hate for their neighbors. 

“The history textbooks must be ac- 
ceptable to the American Legion and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
in all countries,” he said. “We must 
permit old-fashioned patriotism in each 
country. All we can insist upon is that 
there be no slurs against other people 
in the histories, and that when a nation 
like ours derives definite benefits from 
the cultures and resources of other na- 
tions we give credit for what they have 
contributed.” 


Believes Schools Should Administer 
School Libraries 


Advantages of school administration of 
school libraries were presented December 
27 by Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, director of 
Lincoln School, before the Council of The 
American Library Association, meeting in 
The Library Journal (N. Y.) 
for January 15 reported his remarks: 


Chicago. 


The school library had its origin in 
the teacher’s need of material for the 
newer style of teaching, and not in the 
librarian’s inspiration. There is need 
for a great many librarians—not all the 
library schools of the country can train 
a sufficient number. Better let the school 
authorities see to it. He went into the 
famous question as to whether the school 
library is an adjunct of the school or an 
integral part thereof, casting his vote 
for the latter; and pointed out some es- 
sentials of an adequate school library 
—books enough, lively codperation with 
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every department, adequate staff, ade- 
quate budget, etc. Ideally and practically 
good administration would keep admin- 
istration of the school library in the 
schoo! ; notwithstanding which the schools 
must look to the public library for help 
for some time to come, especially in 
smaller places and in rural communities. 


An Educational Heretic 


Harold F. Clark’s 


ments concerning some of the economic 


Professor state- 
effects of education were responsible for 
headed as 


Schenectady Union Star: 


an editorial, above, in the 


The astonishing statement is now made 
that too much education hinders men 
from earning as much as they might earn 
with less education. No less a person 
than Dr. Harold F. Clark of Teachers 
College is authority: for the assertion, 
and he is making an investigation to 
prove it. 

At a time when the people of this 
country are “sold on” education as never 
before, such an assertion is little less 
than heresy. It is shocking to be told 
that we have been on the wrong track 
in passing laws compelling individuals to 
keep on going to school until they are 
seventeen years old. It is alarming to 
hear that these millions of dollars, these 
institutions of higher learning, these pro- 
fessional schools and all this elaborate 
machinery which has been set up for 
public education has been wasted. Tell 
us it isn’t true, mister! 

The glittering scalpel of scientific in- 
vestigation in the hands of Dr. Clark, 
however, proceeds on its search for 
truth. He says that too many persons 
are being trained for professions, that 
professions are overcrowded, that in- 
comes become depressed by the over- 
supply of white-collar labor until the re- 
turns are not enough to pay interest on 
the investment of so much time and 
money. He emits the further heresy: 

“The persons who are earning high 
wages to-day would have made them 
without the help of education. You can 


take a number of equally capable per- 
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sons, giving one group education and 
putting the other group to work. You 
will find that the education does not help 
much. It can even have an opposite 
effect.” 

Every educator has been brought face 
to face with the irrefutable fact of 
Gradgrind, unschooled but rich; and 
highly educated persons, learned but 
poor. Many of the leading business men, 
whose names stand for millions and who 
are great executives, point with more or 
less pride to their meager schooling. 

So far, alarming as it is, the statements 
of Dr. Clark can be substantiated with 
facts. But when he comes to the remedy 
—The remedy! What a remedy: 

“What will have to come in this coun- 
try through the process of social evolu- 
tion will be the establishment of state 
commissions to regulate education. These 
commissions will work to regulate the 
number of persons studying and being 
trained in each profession and trade, so 
that there will be as little oversupply as 
possible.” 

Oh, oh, doctor! How could you? 
Here we are now tangled up in so many 
laws and restrictions that we feel like 
Laocoén who found himself with his two 
sons in the coils of a great serpent whose 
folds the three of them could not un- 
wrap. And here, Dr. Clark undertakes 
to tell us we must have more commis- 
sions to say who of us may go to school, 
and who are morons. It is all bewilder- 
ing and revolutionary. Whither go we? 

The only satisfaction we find in this 
educator’s findings is the intimation that 
the system now in use and the proponents 
of it may not be hundred per cent per- 
fect. He may, incidentally, lead the pub- 
lic to see the dignity of labor; and that 
it is the man, not the system that counts. 
Perhaps, if Dr. Clark secures enough of 
a following, he may be able to loosen 
some of the incrustations of law which 
now tend to Prussianize the schools. 
Eventually, we may some day get back 
to the only process that is at all sane, 
namely, the selective process by which 
those who are fitted to receive schooling 
shall have all the opportunity that a free 
land and free schools can offer, but that 
those who find schools irksome shall not 


be compelled to mark time until all in- 
stincts of diligence are atrophied. Even 
if he is an educational heretic, Dr. Clark 
may be doing some good. 


Wisdom, Charm, and Cookery 
“Up in the foothills of the White 


Mountains,” writes Ann Hark in the 
February Ladies Home Journal, “there 
stands a sturdy house of brown clap- 
boards. From garret to cellar it is filled 
with rare and ancient pieces—of furni- 
ture, of kitchen ware, of china—and no 
visitor to Fryeburg, Maine, departs 
without hearing of its glories.” There 
are two reasons for this, Miss Hark con- 
tinues: one lies in the wealth of price- 
less heirlooms in the house; the other is 
in the woman who lives beneath its 
roof—Miss Anna Barrows, for twenty- 
three years lecturer in the school of 
practical arts at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Miss Barrows 
talked to her interviewer of food pro- 
duction, exchange of produce, and the 
evolution of the modern recipe. Here is 
part of what she said, as reproduced by 
Miss Hark: 


“There’s nothing really original in the 
modern recipe. Many an old-time cook- 
book contains the very same recipes we 
are using to-day—just as the same old 
plots of days gone by are dressed up by 
modern dramatists and novelists to serve 
the needs of the present. To-day’s prog- 
ress in recipes consists mainly of the 
adaptation of early food knowledge to 
our own modern methods. 

“There are, of course,” she went on 
briskly, “plenty of superficial differences. 
The change in the kind of fuel used and 
the ways of controlling heat, the differ- 
ent kinds of utensils, the increased 
knowledge of bacteria and the improve- 
ment in methods of food preservation, 
the present-day uniformity of measuring 
standards, and the size of the modern 
family all have had a tremendous effect 
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on the physical aspect of the recipe. 
Food prepared in an iron kettle over a 
wood fire naturally calls for other direc- 
tions than the same food in an aluminum 
skillet over a gas flame. Appert’s can- 
ning, the beginning of modern methods, 
is a far cry from the old-time method 
of sealing with paraffin and a bladder 
tied over the top of the jar. The modern 
way of measuring by standard teaspoons, 
tablespoons and cups far surpasses the 
less accurate ‘butter the size of an egg’ 
of our foremothers’ day. 

“Also, formerly there was no exchange 
of produce. Each locality ate the food it 
raised itself. Indian corn, chocolate, 
vanilla, potatoes, and tomatoes were not 
even known until the New World was 
discovered. But gradually commerce 
and transportation grew and new 
methods of preservation were worked 
out, so that to-day our markets and our 
stores offer produce raised in every sec- 
tion of the world. 

“But,” Miss Barrows continued, “with 
all our application of modern science, the 
difference between the old and the new 
recipes is largely in exactness of measure- 
ment and the lightening of hand power. 
The underlying principles are the same. 
There has always been a certain amount 
of animal instinct that has helped people 
to feed themselves correctly. They knew 
what foods to combine, they realized that 
greens were a necessary part of the diet 
and they knew, without actually putting 
it into words, which dishes to serve to- 
gether and which to keep apart. The 
fundamentals were there—the same fun- 
damentals that are behind the improved 
and thoroughly modern methods of to- 
day. Milk and eggs are just exactly 
what they have always been; we have 
merely increased the production of both 
by finding a way to make cows give more 
milk and hens lay more eggs. 

“One of the most potent factors in the 
recipe’s change of form,” Miss Barrows 
continued, “is the fact that the produc- 
tion of food has been taken out of the 
home. The woman in the home no 


longer manufactures her food products; 
she merely mixes the ingredients. For- 
merly the art of cooking included the 
marketing as well as the actual prepara- 


tion of food. ‘First catch your hare, 
then cook it,’ is a classic illustration. 
Now, of course, marketing is an entirely 
separate field of homemaking, and a very 
large one. 

“But,” she summed up, “although the 
recipe of to-day, in its process of evolu- 
tion, has become far more simple in its 
standardization, far more definite, and 
far better adapted to the needs of the 
inexperienced cook, there is one thing 
that it lacks just as did its old-time 
predecessor. We stress time, tempera- 
ture, and quantity as the three guides to 
accuracy; but that is not enough. There 
should be a fourth guide—that of appear- 
ance. In baking a cake it is not sufficient 
to say: ‘Bake for forty minutes at a 
temperature of 350 degrees F.’ One 
should add also: ‘Or until the cake is 
a golden brown and has shrunk away 
from the pan.’ In making custards one 
should not simply direct: ‘Stand them in 
water and bake for thirty minutes at a 
temperature of 325 degrees F.’ One 
should say as well that they will not be 
done when they have plumped up, for 
they will have to shrink afterward and 
become firm. In boiling sugar sirup, di- 
rections such as these are not adequate: 
‘Boil to the crack stage if the cold-water 
test is used, or to 270 degrees F. if a 
thermometer is used.’ The cook should 
also be told that she should remove the 
pan from the hot burner immediately, for 
even though the fire may be turned off, 
the burner will still be hot and the tem- 
perature will rise accordingly. 

“But even with this supplementary ac- 
curacy,” Miss Barrows added wisely, 
“there will still be one very necessary 
factor that no recipe can supply—the 
element of personal judgment, without 
which no cook can be successful. It is 
simply not possible to find a substitute 
for judgment. 

“And this, after all, seems to me a 
very good thing,” she concluded. “There 
is danger in too much standardization. 
Like the old ‘receipts’ with their vague 
and indefinite directions, the modern 
recipe still holds a certain element of un- 
certainty which saves it from monotony 
and encourages the exercise of personal 
judgment.” 
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Should be Automatic—Like 
Breathing 


Dr. Ben D. Wood, recently speaking at 
a teachers institute in Reading, Pa., was 
quoted in the Reading Eagle of Febru- 
ary 2: 


“Schools of to-day are dominated 150 
per cent by an intention to teach and 
by an all too small percentage of inten- 
tion to learn.” 

This statement was made in the light 
of an educational illness, for which he 
later prescribed a possible remedy, by 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in an address de- 
livered before the secondary teachers of 
the city public schools in connection with 
to-day’s institute. 

Introduced by Supt. Landis Tanger, 
Dr. Wood said in part: “In matters edu- 
cational, the people and schools of the 
middle ages were better off than we are 
to-day. We as a profession are largely 
unconscious of our duty. Schools of to- 
day are 150 per cent dominated by an 
intention to teach and an altogether too 
small percentage of intention to learn.” 

Scoring colleges which lay too little 
stress on the qualifications of a student, 
he remarked: “Colleges with less than 
1,000 courses listed in their catalogue 
consider themselves déclassé. Whether 
the student learns seems to be a matter 
of irrelevance. The same might be said 
of some of our high schools. 

“Passing the College Board entrance 
examinations is, to some students, like 
experiencing an educational guillotine. 

“We have blue, white and green post- 
ers around our primary and elementary 
buildings telling tots who have not yet 
reached the age of discretion of the 
value of higher education in terms of 
dollars and cents. Nothing is said about 
the attitude toward learning. They are 
given to understand that the college gives 
an education. The attitude to learn when 
entering high school or college should be 
a part of our automatic mechanism— 
just like breathing. We cease to think 
in terms of education, but stress impor- 
tance on the number of credits on cer- 
tain subjects. 


“We cannot possibly hope to make 
progress in our work until we get down 
to the fundamentals of education—the 
theory of learning. Scholarship can be 
made much more interesting if we ac- 
quire the thought of learning instead of 
merely teaching.” 

Dr. Wood urged classification of high 
school graduates entering college accord- 
ing to ability. He expressed the opinion 
that high schools and colleges are equally 
to blame for any domestic quarrels in 
their official relationship. 


Mental Tests for Jobs Held 


Useless 


Tests to determine introversion and 
extraversion have come in for sound 
drubbings recently. Columbia University 
and Teachers College professors ap- 
parently have taken part in these. Under 
a New York date line the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Herald of January 27 printed 
this story: 


Business firms who use Northwestern 
University’s test for introversion and ex- 
troversion to determine the abilities of 
prospective employees will not get a con- 
clusive diagnosis of vocational aptitudes, 
in the opinion of leading psychologists at 
Columbia University and Teachers Col- 
lege. After reading the Northwestern 
University diagnostic test, they called it 
“ambiguous” and “inconclusive.” 

This test, called the Neymoun-Kohl- 
stedt diagnostic test for introversion- 
extroversion, is designed to determine the 
individual’s vocational abilities by meas- 
uring the degree to which he is or is not 
“shut within himself.” It includes 50 
statements such as “Be by yourself a 
great deal;” “Speak in public;” “Seldom 
plan work before you begin it.” “Yes” 
and “no” are printed after each state- 
ment. 

The prospective employee is asked to 
underline “yes” when the statement coin- 
cides with his personal likes. The sum 
total of his replies is supposed to give 
a complete picture of his mental habits, 
emotional reactions and _ personality. 
Therefore the nature of his score is to 
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be used by personnel directors to indicate 
what the job-secker is best fitted to do. 

“The Northwestern University test 
falls into most of the errors common to 
such tests,” declared Dr. H. E. Garrett, 
professor of psychology at Columbia and 
specialist in psychological tests. “It 
seems to me that the statements used are 
too indefinite, in many cases they are 
downright ambiguous. Consider ‘Love 
excitement, or ‘Avoid trouble rather 
than face it,’ or ‘Seldom pay attention to 
details, “Think a great deal before de- 
ciding anything.’ I can imagine many 
circumstances in which my answer to 
these questions would be ‘yes’ and just 
as many specific occasions when it would 
just as honestly be ‘no.’ 

“The next obstacle in the way of the 
efficiency of such a test is the human 
element. What prospective employee 
would answer questions in such a way 
as to damage himself even if he was 
convinced of what the true answer would 
be? Can you imagine a man who was 
applying for a job which required work- 
ing with other people admitting to the 
personnel director that he disliked work- 
ing with other people? Not unless he 
was a fool.” 

Dr. Ralph B. Spence, professor of psy- 
chology at Teachers College, reiterated 
Professor Garrett's criticism of the 
Northwestern University test, on the 
grounds that prospective employees could 
not be expected to answer truthfully. 

“Even if they did think they were 
answering truthfully, they probably 
would not be doing so,” Dr. Spence de- 
clared. “It is practically impossible for 
a man to estimate his own faults accu- 
rately. We find that subjects almost 
inevitably give themselves credit for more 
virtues and fewer weaknesses than their 
friends would. 

“To get a true picture of an individual, 
it would be necessary to shadow him for 
days to check up on his own estimate of 
his emotional reactions, personality, etc. 
At some of the colleges psychologists 
have asked fraternity brothers to esti- 
mate the qualities of their close friends. 
These results proved much more satis- 
factory than those made by the individual 
of himself. 


“Many of the statements for which 
the Northwestern University test re- 
quires a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer represent 
likes or dislikes that are changeable. On 
Monday, I might honestly feel that | 
liked excitement, for example. But Tues- 
day, the morning after, I might answer 
with equal honesty that I ‘preferred to 
stay at home during a social gathering.’ 
There are times when all of us ‘act on 
the spur of the moment,’ ‘dislike think- 
ing about ourselves,’ ‘keep quiet in com- 
pany’ or ‘take an active part in conver- 
sations going on around us.’ Sometimes 
we ‘do the things we dream about’ and 
sometimes we don’t. 

“Because of the changeability of the 
average human being laconic responses to 
such questions of likes and dislikes can 
scarcely give a true picture of the indi- 
vidual.” 


Actual Problems Are Basis of the 
Case System 
Part of the story of the adaptation of 
the case method to education was told 
in the New York Times of February 3: 


The case system in the teaching of 
educational administration, following a 
procedure similar to the methods used in 
teaching law, engineering and medicine, 
has been found highly successful in train- 
ing school superintendents and admin- 
istrators at Teachers College, according 
to Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, professor of 
education. A new volume of cases taken 
from actual field study had just been 
completed, he said yesterday, making a 
total of more than 350 cases to be studied 
by graduate students in the department. 

The case method was first tried at 
Teachers College in 1925 as an experi- 
ment in education, a collection of 116 
problems forming the nucleus for the 
early studies. Two years later the num- 
ber was increased to 225 in order to 
offer a more complete series. 

After more than three years of experi- 
ment the department is now using the 
case method of study as a regular part 
of the curriculum. The new volume, Dr. 
Engelhardt explained, completed the 


three-volume series to be used as texts 
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and references. New cases would be 
added from time to time, he said, until 
a collection was gathered which would 
be comparable to those used in other 
fields of study. 


An Educational Advance 


Professor Harold Rugg’s work and 
that of his associates at Lincoln School 
and Teachers College in “revolutionizing 
the history books to foster peace,” as 
the New York Herald Tribune puts it, 
was described at length in that news- 
paper February 4 by Wayne Parrish, 
staff writer. Mr. Parrish pointed out 
that children in 300 school systems in 
38 states have studied or are now study- 
ing the new texts of which more than 
600,000 have been sold. The Herald 
Tribune description of Professor Rugg’s 
social science studies brought forth no 
little editorial comment. Under the 
heading, “An Educational Advance,” the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican said of 
the Rugg texts: 


These texts, already issued for the 
higher grades, are unusual in many ways. 
They give pupils an economic and in- 
dustrial interpretation of the world in 
the place of the age-old story of strife 
and bloodshed. ‘They are written in a 
vivid style, and make use of the news- 
paper devices of cartoons and headlines. 
They are intended to give the child the 
sort of background he needs as prepara- 
tion for life in the complex world of 
to-day. 

There can be no question of the effect 
which the type of history studied in the 
schools of the nation during a given 
period has upon public opinion some 25 
years later. Thus prejudice against the 
British, happily not so strong as it was 
a few years ago but still a factor to be 
reckoned with, can be traced largely to 
the type of history studied in American 
schools a generation ago. The prepara- 
tion of school textbooks which teach the 
dignity of labor, the importance of eco- 
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nomic and social developments and the 
cost, wastefulness, and folly of war is a 
logical step in the direction of making 
such documents as the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the recently 
ratified Kellogg multilateral treaty liv- 
ing forces rather than scraps of paper. 
The brightening up of those textbooks 
by cartoons and headlines, because it 
tends to make acquisition of the informa- 
tion they contain easier and more pleas- 
ant, adds to their effectiveness. 

It is gratifying to learn that 600,000 
copies of Dr. Rugg’s work are already 
in use. It is only a question of time 
before either his texts or others con- 
ceived with similar purposes, will be 
universally adopted. The sooner they 
are, the better. 


Declaring the Rugg method of teach- 
ing history “a valuable advance,” the 
Jersey City (N. J.) Journal said: 


The introduction of such a course into 
the lower schools of the country is a 
logical development of the efforts of the 
past few years to correlate and unify 
individual courses of study and to show 
their bearing on the daily life of the 
student. Too often in the past children 
were led to believe that geography had 
no influence on history, that history was 
entirely distinct from geography, and that 
civics had little to do with either. Too 
often did the child have to wait for 
higher studies or later experiences to 
teach him the intimate relationships of 
all the courses he had been giving his 
time to. 

And much too often the impression 
was given that history was only a series 
of wars with brief intermissions to pre- 
pare for new conflicts. 

There is a danger, of course, that in 
his attempt to minimize the importance 
of some aspects of history and to raise 
others to their proper importance, the 
author of such a work will go to ex- 
tremes. That this has been done in the 
volumes in question seems clear. The 
assassination of Lincoln certainly had 
enough influence on the world to merit 
more than a few sentences. 

Such a reaction is perhaps to be ex- 
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pected, and is a fault that will be elimi- 
nated only after extensive comparison 
and evaluation of the historical impor- 
tance of various influences. 

Only omniscience can write a history 
in which every detail is treated with cor- 
rect evaluation of its significance. The 
new system of teaching, when it has 
been salted down by experience and com- 
parison in practice with the old way of 
teaching, will help to bring a better bal- 
ance to the weighing of historical facts. 


Some doubt as to the efficacy of the 
Rugg plan was expressed by Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram of February 15: 


This new course of study, with toler- 
ance and world peace as its purposes, 
may in time be generally approved. 
Present methods of teaching may later 
on seem as out of date as would horses 
and buggies in busy city streets. But to 
the layman at least Dr. Rugg’s idea must 
seem too ambitious. Of course, there is 
a close relation between history, geog- 
raphy, civics, economics, and sociology. 
There may indeed be too much specializ- 
ing in present methods of teaching. But 
would there not be too much generaliz- 
ing under the new plan? If at present 
we do not see the forest because of the 
trees, under the new plan wouldn’t we 
be in danger of not seeing the trees be- 
cause of the forest? 

Grant that the chief aim of education 
should be the “development of under- 
standing and tolerance.’ Would a 
Northerner who had never read about 
Gettysburg in his history course in school 
be more tolerant toward the South after 
he had gone into the world of business 
and politics? Wouldn’t ignorance of 
some of the details of the battles of the 
Civil War and of the World War be 
as much of a hindrance to “understand- 
ing and tolerance” as are superficial ideas 
as to the causes of those wars? 

The world is making an effort to 
secure peace. There can be no doubt 
about that. Within the space of ten 
years we have had the formation of the 
League of Nations, the Washington con- 
ference for the limitation of naval arma- 
ment and the adoption of the multilateral 


treaty renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy. These efforts toward 
peace have come largely because of the 
experiences and lessons of the World 
War. These efforts have been made by 
men and women in all parts of the world 
who in their school days studied history 
in the old-fashioned way. 


Dr. Bode Sees Uses of Questionnaire as 
Evidences of Intellectual Bankruptcy 


This news story from the New York 
Sun of February 7 reports one of the 
outstanding addresses in the series given 
at Teachers College during the winter 
semester under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Institute: 


A warning against the excessive use of 
scientific methods to determine what chil- 
dren should or should not study in school 
and how they should prepare their les- 
sons was delivered last night by Pro- 
fessor Boyd H. Bode of Ohio State Uni- 
versity before the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Professor Bode told his audience 
that the “mere use of scientific methods 
to take the place of the harder work of 
careful scrutiny of problems of curricu- 
lum and learning is a dangerous substi- 
tute for thinking.” 

He cited the prevalent uses of the 
questionnaire as a means of determining 
the best of current practices as “evi- 
dences of intellectual bankruptcy.” 

“American education to-day,” said 
Professor Bode, “is pervaded by a lively 
sense of progressiveness and emancipation 
from tradition. There is considerable 
justification for this, but the emancipa- 
tion is not as extensive as we are dis- 
posed to imagine. 

“Some of our most aggressive educa- 
tional reformers do not seem to have 
got very far beyond Aristotle,” he con- 
tinued. “It is unfortunate that our 
enthusiasm for the application of scien- 
tific methods to educational problems can 
so easily be made a camouflage for 
mental stagnation. 

“This generates a naive faith that 
every problem in the field can be solved 
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by application of scientific technique. 
Consequently, we become impatient with 
the tedious business of scrutinizing our 
assumptions. This process is brushed 
aside as ‘arm chair’ education. Yet in- 
tellectual progress consists in getting rid 
of assumptions that have become so in- 
grained in our thinking as to take on the 
appearance of axioms. Familiarity is 
easily confused with self-evidence. We 
are constantly in danger of mistaking our 
personal habits for laws of the universe.” 

One group of educators, Dr. Bode de- 
clared, has been attacking traditional 
education and has been active in attempt- 
ing to make of education a science which 
shall utilize scientific method. Un- 
bounded faith in that method, he main- 
tained, has resulted in a utilization of 
it that has become a substitute for think- 
ing. 

As a justification for his statement that 
“American education is tied to the apron 
strings of the past,” Professor Bode 
pointed out that “our science, our num- 
ber system, our geography are presented 
as finished products with little suggestion 
of the struggles, the trials and errors 
that attended their genesis and develop- 
ment.” Unless the real nature of con- 
tinuity in development is made to appear 
in school courses, the present is bound 
to remain the final standard, he said. 

Dr. Bode held that it is the business 
of the American schools to give chil- 
dren historical material with special ref- 
erence to its possibilities for securing 
change in outlook. Only through change 
is there progress, he declared. Subject 
matter should be reorganized to create 
new perspective, he contended. 

“In mathematics,” he concluded, “we 
become less concerned with technical 
proficiency and more interested in what 
mathematics has done to aid science and 
industry and to give us a new concep- 
tion of the universe. In the physical 
sciences the emphasis shifts to considera- 
tions of methods and the meaning of 
truth in contrast with popular beliefs 
and prejudices. In history there is a 
parallel change in outlook. As Profes- 
sor John Dewey has said, ‘We are just 
now beginning to realize that the great 
heroes who have advanced human des- 
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tiny are not its politicians, generals, and 
diplomats, but the scientific discoverers 
and inventors who have put into man’s 
hands the instrumentalities of an ex- 
panding and controlled experience.” 


Schools Give Mental Independence 
Often Surprising to Adults 

“When the presidential campaign was 
at its hottest,” writes Burt B. Garnett 
in the Baltimore Sun (Feb. 3), “and 
the atmosphere was charged with rumors 
and whispers, and whispers of rumors 
of whispers, word came from the East- 
ern Shore that the religious issue was 
being discussed in the public high schools 
of Queen Anne’s County. And rumor 
had it that Governor Smith was not get- 
ting any the best of the discussion.” 

The basis of the report was found in 
a course in the county’s high schools 
known as Problems of Democracy and 
likely to appear soon in schools in the 
other counties of Maryland. The credit 
or blame for the course, according to 
Mr. Garnett, rests upon Professor J. M. 
Gambrill, of Teachers College, and 
Maryland educators working with him. 

Mr. Garnett’s sympathetic description 
of the course occupied a page in the 
Sunday magazine of The Sun. 
some excerpts: 


Here are 


In this study the students take up and 
examine critically the daily newspapers 
and other periodicals, and also every 
other source of public information. The 
list might include the Methodist Board 
of Temperance, Prohibitiom and Public 
Morals, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, the Association 
Against the Eighteenth Amendment, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the League of Nations Nonpartisan 
Association, the Navy League, the Junior 
League, the Masonic Lodge and any 
other of the thousands of national or 
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local societies, organizations, clubs and 
leagues which attempt in any way to 
influence public opinion. 

The students of this course say, in 
effect, to these agencies: “You want us 
to believe certain things, to support cer- 
tain ideas set out in the pamphlets you 
issue, the speeches of your officers or 
agents. Why? What is your motive?” 
Likewise, they say to editors, “Why do 
you advocate this or that?” And, when 
the papers advocate different policies, 
“Why does one of you take this position 
and another take that position? Who 
determines the policy? Does the owner 
do it? Is the newspaper influenced by 
what its editors believe to be the popu- 
lar point of view? Does it hope to 
gain something—prestige, circulation, ad- 
vertising? Does it have independent pro- 
fessional standards of ethics wholly apart 
from what the owners may or may not 
think about public problems?” 

Having asked these questions—and, of 
course, many others related to them— 
the students endeavor to get the answers. 
This getting of the answers may be set 
down as a very large undertaking. There 
is no textbook that will give the an- 
swers—probably no textbook could be 
written that would give the answers. 
The pupils use, instead, whatever ma- 
terial they can get which may give en- 
lightenment—the newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, reports of Government of- 
ficials—and ask questions of people who 
are or may be able to give them the facts. 

Being investigated makes some people 
nervous—even excited. And it will not 
be surprising if, when they become con- 
scious of the steady, candid gaze of the 
young eyes of Maryland trained upon 
them the molders of public opinion be- 
gin to squirm and to ask, “Who started 


this? What's it all about?” 
In his foreword to the Maryland 
School Bulletin for September, 1928, 


which is given over to the subject of 
“Curriculum Making in Problems of 
American Democracy, as Applied to the 
Unit—Public Opinion,” Professor Gam- 
brill states that he was “led by cir- 
cumstances during the World War and 
post-war years to give considerable study 
and thought to problems of civic educa- 
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tion, to fundamental aims and principles 
in teaching the social studies, and to the 
scope and character of a concluding 
course in social or civic problems for the 
high school.” 

Professor Gambrill admits his doubt 
whether the masses of American citizens 
can be trained to scientific methods of 
thought and study about civic problems, 
but, he says, the schools at least “may 
well hope by suitable training to break 
down some of the smugness, the cock- 
sureness and ignorant dogmatism so 
common among those who have never 
heard of scientific methods and are bliss- 
fully unconscious of what is involved 
in the serious study of social and civic 
problems.” 

After he had discussed these funda- 
mental questions for several years with 
classes in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, he received an invitation in 
the spring of 1926 from the Maryland 
State Department of Education to ad- 
vise a committee which it was forming 
to work out a course in “Problems.” 
A number of conferences followed and 
a committee of teachers agreed to at- 
tack the problem and present the course 
in Queen Anne’s county high schools. 

The upset in teaching practice which 
accompanied the experiment is described 
by Professor Gambrill. 

“Pupils must learn how to gather 
facts,” he says, “a very different thing 
from reading and reciting from a text- 
book. ... When the facts have been 
gathered they must be organized and 
interpreted. Finally there are conclu- 
sions, but conclusions to be held subject 
to the discovery of new evidence or of 
fresh interpretations. 

“We might also hope that our pupil 
would make some progress in healthy 
skepticism toward propaganda; that he 
would tend to demand higher standards 
in his newspapers and periodicals; that 
he would recognize that these social and 
civic questions have many sides rather 
than two sides, and that all solutions 
are partial or cost a price; and that 
such problems as may in the future en- 
gage his attention will be approached 
with some degree of realism and some 
notion of how to go about the job.” 
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An examination of the outline of the 
study shows how inadequate any single 
textbook, of necessity, would be. The 
subject is opened with inquiries intended 
to determine the views or notions already 
held by the student relative to social 
problems. 

If parents are suddenly conscious that 
Jimmy or Gertrude is acting rather 
queerly, is asking very direct and per- 
haps disconcerting questions, the explana- 
tion may be in this “study outline” of 
the subject of individual opinion: 


A. Sources of individual opinion. 


1. Home. 

2. Church. 

3. School. 

4. Press and other news agencies. 

5. Tradition. 

6. Self-interest. 
B. Questions asked regarding sources 
of individual opinion on 
2. Politics. 


1. Religion. 3. Race. 


Examples: 

1. Why are you a Democrat? A 
Republican? 

. Why are you a Methodist? An 
Episcopalian? A Baptist? 

3. Why do you continue to read a 
certain newspaper? 

4. What is your opinion about 
equal educational opportunity 
for children of all races, and 
how did you reach this opinion? 


Ne 


Memorial Tribute to Columbia Edu- 
cators Who Died in 1928 


services for Columbia 
trustees, faculty members, and students 
who died during 1028 were held Janu- 
ary 13 in St. Paul’s Chapel. Colonel 
Newbold Morris, trustee both of Colum- 
bia University and Teachers College, 


Memorial 
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was one of those who died during the 
year. The commemoration address was 
prepared by Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
professor of political economy in Colum- 
bia University. This excerpt is from an 
account of the address in the New York 


Herald-Tribune: 


Defining the university as a reduced 
social order in which human relations are 
studied and improved by laboratory 
methods, Dr. Seligman said that the in- 
stitution has two basic aims—the attain- 
ment of freedom and the pursuit of truth. 
It is striving toward a closer analysis 
of both these concepts, he said. 

“Fear is largely the product of igno- 
rance. The greater our comprehension of 
the facts the readier we are to face the 
issue. Instead of the slave we become 
the master. The savage looks behind 
him with fright and forward with 
despair. The emancipation from terror 
is the beginning of courage. 

“In early languages the same word is 
used for foreigner and enemy. With 
what difficulty do we yet to-day overcome 
that feeling of repulsion to the stranger. 
The foreign country attracts us by its 
novelty, repels us by the diversity of 
interests, the facts of competition, the 
fear of losing our identity. How often 
do we still show to the unlike either 
intolerance or condescension. Until we 
overcome such feelings we cannot call 
ourselves truly free.” 

The key to achieve freedom from fear, 
ignorance, tradition and prejudice is 
through the acquisition of knowledge, Dr. 
Seligman said. The ordinary criteria of 
the learned include knowledge of science, 
history, literature, but far more im- 
portant is the knowledge of one’s self. 

“Truth is represented by science, imag- 
ination by art and faith by religion. The 
university in its noblest sense is here to 
further imagination and to instill faith 
as well as truth.” 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. Frank Picket, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 

First Vice-President: Dr. Fannig W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Bursstz Lez Gampriti, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss KATHERINE I. SHERWIN, Executive Secretary 
of Student Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynotps, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Miss Erriz Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Alumni Trustees: 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Dean M. G. NeaAcg, School of Education, University of Missouri, Colum- 

bia, Mo. 

4lumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 

York City. 
Address all communications to Katherine I. Sherwin, 
Corresponding Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


ArricA—SoutH Arrica CLus ARIZONA—STATE CLUB 


Dr. E. G. Malherbe Miss Minnie Porter 
% Board of Education 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 


University of Cape Town 
Cape Town, South Africa 


cacao ae Mr. H. G. Hotz 
Miss Agnes Harris University of Arkansas 
Auburn, Ala. Fayetteville, Ark 
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CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
Miss Lela W. Aultman 
6811 Leland Way 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Cui1na—East CHIna Cus 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 

ConNEcCTICUT—NeEw Haven Cius 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 

CoNNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
State Normal School 
New Haven, Conn. 

GrorGIA—ATLANTA CLUB 
Miss Isabel Dew 
Head, Mathematics Department 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Georota—StaTe CLus 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

INDIANA—SouUTH Benp CLuB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 

INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Margaret Gillum 
State College for Teachers 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Kansas—WICHITA CLuB 
Miss Christina Rosendale 
Wichita High School 
Wichita, Kan. 

LovuIsIaNA—STATE CLUB 
Prof. Homer L. Garrett 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Matne—StTatTe Cius 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 
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Marytanp—State Crus 
Miss Edna M. Marshall 
Director of Training 
Maryland State Normal School 
Salisbury, Md. 


MicHIGAN—ANN Arsor CLUB 
Secretaries 
Mrs. Clifford Woody 
1607 Granger 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
and 
Miss Mildred Robinson 
State Teachers College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


MicH1GAN—BatTtT_e Creek CLus 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MicHiGAN—Detroit CLus 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer 
Miss Jessie Wedin 
Detroit, Mich. 


MicHiGAN—GrAND Rapips CLuB 
Miss Marie de Dreu 
229 Sweet Street, N. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MicHIGAN—NorTHERN MICHIGAN 
CLuB 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 


MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Anna Sand 
Principal Thos. Lowry School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mississippi—STaTe CLus 
Mr. Joseph E. Gibson 
McComb, Miss. 
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Missourt—Kansas City CLus 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
805 East 30th St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Missourt—St. Louis Cius 
Mr. H. P. Stellwagen 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Missouri—StaTe Cius 
Miss Clara Evans 
E. C. White School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New YorkK—Burrato Cius 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NortH CaroLtina—State Cius 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 


Oxn10o—AkKron CLuB 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 


Oxn10—ATHENS CLUB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 


Oxn10—CIncINNATI CLUB 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Cincinnati, O. 


On10—CLEVELAND CLUB 
Secretary 
Miss Liva Biszantz 
1131 Clifton Blvd. 
Cleveland, O. 
Treasurer 
Mr. Frank J. Bush 
Detroit Jr. High School 
Detroit at West 49th 
Cleveland, O. 


Oun10o—Kent Cius 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 


Kent, O. 


Oun10—To.epo CLus 
Miss Grace Gordon 
Riverside School 
Toledo, O. 


OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Lucy Helen Meacham 
Director of Grades 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PEN NSYLVANIA—HAarRISBURG CLUB 
Miss Anna P. Harris 
1009 N. 16th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PEN NSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Miss Florence Turner 


Drexel Institute 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Gabino Tabufiar 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 


Tgexas—State Crus 
Miss Clara Mays, Librarian 
Mark Twain Junior School 
San Antonio, Texas 


VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 


ViIRGINIA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 


WIsconsin—STATE CLUB 
Miss Josephine Maloney 
2914 Cedar Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PRESIDENTS OF CLASSES 


Cass OF 1916 
Miss Mildred Memory 
1 Kermit Road 
Maplewood, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1917 
Mrs. Hazen Hoyt 
3558 65th Street 
Woodside, L. I. 


Cass or 1918 
Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
1669 Columbia Road 
Washington, D. C. 


CLASS OF 1919 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
1203 Jeffrey Street 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 
294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 
CLASS OF 1922 
Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 
425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 
CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 
CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 
Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 


CLASS OF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 
542 Second Avenue 
Pelham, N. Y. 





ALUMNI NOTES 


Imogene Weeks (S. S. 1893-94) has 
retired from teaching and has opened a 
book shop in New Bedford, Mass. 

Dorothy J. Carter (S. S. 1925-26), 
who was for four years with the Henry 
Street Settlement of New York City, 
has been appointed secretary of the 
Dutchess County Health Association, 
the Board of Health, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. She is also chairman of the pub- 
lic health committee of the Women’s 
City and Country Clubs. 


Julius E. Warren (A. M. 1923) is 
superintendent of schools at Lakewood, 
O. Lakewood has recently adopted unit 
control of the school system which places 
the complete executive administration of 
the school system under the direction of 
the superintendent of schools. 

George W. Grill (S. S. 1926), who has 
been serving as clerk-treasurer of the 
board of education since 1920 and was a 
frequent contributor to educational lit- 
erature in the fields of business, has been 
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elected assistant superintendent in charge 
of business affairs, Lakewood, O. 

C. O. Mathews (Ph.D. 1927), as- 
sociate professor of education, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O., will 
give two courses in measurements at the 
University of Michigan this summer. 
One will be “Introduction to Measure- 
ments,” and the other “Individual and 
Group Mental Tests.” 

Mrs. C. O. Mathews (A.M. 1925) 
is completing work for the doctorate in 
the school of education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Athens, O. 

Norah E. Zink (A.M. 1926) is act- 
ing as head of the department of 
geography at the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind., during the 
absence of Miss Erna Grassmuck. 

William T. Bawden (Ph.D. 1914) 
who was for five years associate super- 
intendent of city schools, Tulsa, Okla., 
resigned last June to become managing 
editor of The Industrial Education 
Magazine. He has been connected with 
the editorial staff of the magazine since 
1909. 

Adah H. Hess (B.S. 1915) has been 
state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation in Illinois since 1921. She be- 
came president of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association in October, 1928, 
for a two-year term. 

C. §. Krishmayya (Ph.D. 1928), pro- 
fessor of education, Mysore University, 
Mysore, India, writes as follows: “I 
like my work very much. It is just the 
kind I had wanted and felt equipped to 
handle. I am practically in charge of 
the graduate teacher training (B.T.) 
class, consisting of men, some B.A.’s, 
some M.A.’s, some fresh from college, 
and some with as much as ten years’ 
experience. I take principles of educa- 
tion and classroom technique; the assis- 


tant professor, history of education and 
methods of teaching English, mathema- 
tics, and science; and the lecturer, com- 
parative education and methods of 
teaching history and geography. We 
three supervise the practice teaching. 
The university professor of psychology 
deals with educational psychology and 
measurement. Ours is almost the best 
equipped experimental psychology lab- 
oratory in India. I am trying to en- 
courage discussion and the adoption of 
true and false tests, socialized recitation, 
project method, etc., etc., Indian agent 
for Teachers College ideas! Perhaps 
little by little things will improve here, 
too.” 

Laetitia E. Williams (Student 1912) 
has inaugurated a department of art at 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. The work of the depart- 
ment is varied. Miss Williams presents 
courses in industrial art in collaboration 
with the usual work with needle and 
foods in the home economics depart- 
ment. Thus the girls receive training in 
the construction of artistic accessories 
for dining room and bedroom, in artistic 
home decoration for ordinary and special 
occasions, costume designing, basketry, 
and kindred subjects. 

Margaret Elizabeth Wells (Ph.D. 
1921) undertook in February, 1928, at 
the request of Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, 
the organization of a new school, housed 
in the Brooklyn Jewish Center and de- 
voted to an absolutely unique combina- 
tion of aims—to give to Jewish children 
a living knowledge of their mother 
tongue and their rich racial inheritance, 
along with a modern progressive secular 
education. Among the faculty are Miss 
Eunice Galphin (B.S. 1928) Grade 2, 
Miss Julia Jacoby (A.M. 1928) dieti- 
tian and head of the pre-school, and Mrs. 
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Emanuel Neumann (student 1917-1922), 
Hebrew supervisor. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


The second annual conference on the 
elementary school curriculum at Teach- 
ers College of Indianapolis, was held 
January 25 and 26. The first conference 
of the kind was held last year at the 
suggestion of Alice Corbin Sies (A.M. 
1926) president of Teachers College of 
Indianapolis, and the educators who at- 
tended voted to make the conference an- 
nual. Social science, reading, and general 
science were emphasized this year. The 
principal speakers were Dr. Samuel R. 
Powers, head of the natural science de- 
partment, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who presented a program of 
Science Teaching for the elementary 
grades and junior high school, and Dr. 
Laura Zirbes, associate professor of ele- 
mentary education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and consultant in elementary 
education for the State of Ohio. “Read- 
ing in the Elementary Grades” was Dr. 
Zirbes’ subject. She was formerly a 
lecturer at Columbia University, where 
she was granted the degree of Ph.D. in 
1928. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
LOS ANGELES 


Ninety-seven Teachers College alumni 
met December 20, 1928, at the Women’s 
Athletic Club. Dr. Moises Saenz, min- 
ister of education of Mexico, was the 
speaker. Professor Emma H. Gunther 
and Miss L. Ray Balderston, of Teach- 
ers College, who were on their sabbatical 
leave, were unexpected guests. They 
arrived in Los Angeles the morning of 
the breakfast. 
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The same officers were re-elected for 
the coming year: Mr. Harry M. Shafer, 
president; Miss Nellie Isabelle Potter, 
vice-president; and Miss Lela M. Ault- 
man, secretary-treasurer. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
CONNECTICUT 


The Teachers College Club of Con- 
necticut tried a new plan for its meet- 
ings this year. The autumn meetings 
and luncheons were held at noon on 
October 26 in Hartford, Bridgeport, and 
New London. The fall meetings of the 
Connecticut State Teachers Association 
were held at these cities. The sections 
of secondary education held all of their 
meetings in Hartford this year and the 
New Haven group of Teachers College 
alumni met with the Hartford group. 

Percival S. Barnes, superintendent of 
schools in East Hartford, addressed the 
luncheon group as president of the Con- 
necticut Teachers College Club at the 
luncheon held at the Hotel Bond An- 
nex. Franklin E. Pierce, of the State 
Board of Education and vice-president 
of the Hartford section of the Connecti- 
cut Club, introduced the speaker, Pro- 
fessor William D. Reeve, of the 
Mathematics department, Teachers Col- 
lege. Dr. Reeve told of the changes in 
the College, and the twenty-two new 
courses added this year, most of them 
in the field of advanced education, soci- 
ology, and history; and sketched the work 
of the new Bureau of Curriculum Re- 
search. 


ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Miss Bee Hoiles has been appointed 
educational director of the Monmouth 
County Organization for Social Service, 
Red Bank, N. J. 
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Miss Mary Fraser has been appointed 
science instructor of the Hartford Hos- 
pital, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Alice Weston has been appointed 
on the supervision staff of the University 
Hospital School for Nurses, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


GENERAL APPOINTMENTS 


Arnold, Flossie Lee—lInstructor in 
science, Glassboro Normal School, 
Glassboro, N. J. 

Arrowood, Fred M.—Superintendent 
of schools, Reidsville, N. J. 

Bain, Winifred E.—Professor of edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, East 
Radford, Va. 

Ballou, Willard A.—Professor of 
mathematics, Connecticut Junior Col- 
lege, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Barnard, William H.—Dean and 
teacher of psychology, Athens College 
for Young Women, Athens, Ala. 

Bennett, Annette—Assistant professor 
in charge of special education, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, O. 

Brackney, Harriet—Instructor in edu- 
cation, New York State Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

Brandom, Lena—Assistant professor 
in nutrition and teacher training, Hood 
College, Frederick, Md. 

Buck, George S.—Principal of Tow- 
son High School, Towson, Md. 

Buker, Welthie B.—Principal of El- 
mer Avenue School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Bunce, Edgar F.—Supervising princi- 
pal of schools, Metuchen, N. J. 

Bushnell, Almon W.—Superintendent 
of public schools, Henniker, N. H. 

Butler, S. B.—Superintendent of 
schools, Croton, Conn. 

Cocking, Walter D.—Professor of 
school administration, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Collier, Paul D.—Superintendent of 
schools, Simsbury, Conn. 

Cushing, Hazel M.—Associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, the Ball Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. 

Damon, Esther—Dean of girls, High 
School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Dobbin, M. Annette—Instructor in 
French, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Ellsworth, Evelyn P.—Curator-direc- 
tor of art, National Red Cross Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 

Engle, Esther A~—Head of chemistry 
department, Cedar Crest College, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Erhard, Edyth—Supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, Stephen F. Austin 
State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, 
Tex. 

Evans, Alice—Assistant professor of 
physical and health education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ewen, Leila C.—Professor of rural 
education, State Teachers College, 
Minot, N. D. 

Favor, Eljzabeth $.—Director of adult 
education, Elmira, N. Y. 

French, Mrs. Martha H.—Director 
of mothercraft, Tulsa Schools, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Greene, Harry Washington—Dean of 
college, Prairie View State College, 
Prairie View, Tex. 

Hagan, J. J.—Supervisor of schools, 
Rock Island public school, Rock Island, 
Ill. 

Harry, David P., Jr.—Associate pro- 
fessor of education, Graduate School, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
O. 

Hawthorn, Jas. N.—Superintendent of 
senior high school, William Chrisman 
High School, Independence, Mo. 

Hayes, Wayland J.—Assistant profes- 
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sor of sociology, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. — 

Hemlepp, Emma T.—Instructor in 
geography, State Teachers College, Fres- 
no, Calif. 

Hermann, Elizabeth B.—Demonstra- 
tion teacher, University Elementary 
School, Berkeley, Calif. 

Hill, Allen J.—Principal of high 
school, Dalton, Mass. 

Hobbs, Frances—Supervisor of prac- 
tice teaching, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Humphries, Mrs. Katie B.—Teacher 
of home-making, Manhattan Trade 
School, New York City. 

Isle, Walter W.—Principal of high 
school, Ponca City, Okla. 

Johns, R. L.—Professor of adminis- 
tration, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 

Joslin, Julia E.—Supervisor of grades 
1, 2, and 3, public school, Lynn, Mass. 

Long, Josephine—Adviser of girls and 
critic teacher of English, Northern State 
Teachers College, Marquette, Mich. 

Longacre, Reuben F.—Assistant super- 
intendent schools of Lebanon county, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Lyford, Carrie Alberts—In charge of 
Home Information Center, American 
Home-makers, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

MacDonald, Pearl—State nutrition 
specialist, extension work, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del. 

McCommons, J. L.—Principal of 
junior high school, Morgan School, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

McDowell, Mrs. Marion $.—Assistant 
professor of home economics, State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 

Many, Fillette C.—Director of fine 
and industrial arts, city schools, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Martindale, Nell M.—Head of de- 


partment of physical education for 
women, Northwest Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 

Miller, Elizabeth C.—First grade 
supervisor, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Morlock, Matilda— Instructor in 
music education, State College, West 
Chester, Pa. 

Morphet, Edgar L.—Professor of 
measurements and statistics, University 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Mosher, Raymond M.—Professor of 
educational psychology, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Neulen, Lester N.—Supervising prin- 
cipal, public schools, Teaneck, N. J. 

Parker, Ethel Lee—Professor of home 
economics education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Patton, Mildred—Supervisor of train- 
ing, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 

Peckham, Earl K.—Dean of boys, 
Teacher Training School, Paw Paw, 
Mich. 

Reynolds, Olive—Rural supervisor, 
public schools, Cecil County, Md. 

Riemer, A. C. L.—Principal of State 
Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 

Ross, Alberta L.—Clothing specialist, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Sefton, Alice Allen—Head of physical 
education, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
§. C. 

Sherritt, Lydia B.—Associate profes- 
sor of education, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Smith, Charles A.—Superintendent of 
schools, Provo City, Utah. 

Sproat, A. Maud—Kindergarten and 
primary supervisor, public schools, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Stinebaugh, Virgil—Director of ele- 
mentary and high school instruction, 
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Special Election Notice 


ALUMNI BALLOT 


It Is Your Privilege and Duty to Vote 
for Officers of the Alumni Association 


Officers are elected for two years 
beginning March 1, 1929. 


TRUSTEE 
(1) Anna E. Richardson 


Mark an X in square to the left of 
your choice. Tear out this page and 
mail it to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Alumni Association, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. 


Ballots must be received at New 
York by April 17. 


Only members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation whose dues for the current 
year are paid are eligible to vote. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
CANDIDATE 


Anna E. Richardson—graduate of 
Peabody College, 1903; Master of 
Arts degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1911; Chief of 
Home Economics Education Service, 
Federal Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1917-1922; Dean of Home Eco- 
nomics Division, Iowa State College, 
1922-1926; Field Worker for Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, 
1926— + Residence: Grace Dodge 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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State department of public instruction, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stone, Harriet—Director of nutrition, 
public schools, Newark, N. J. 

Titcomb, Harry A—Principal of Nep- 
tune high school, Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Van Antwerp, Maude L.—Instructor 
in education, Northern State Teachers 
College, Marquette, Mich. 

Van Wagenen, Noel B.—Associate 
professor of psychology, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. : 

Weekes, Blanche E.—Professor of ele- 
mentary education, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 

Weis, Ezra H. F.—Dean of college 
of music, Kansas Wesleyan University, 
Salina, Kans. 

Wesley, Marian J.—Assistant superin- 
tendent and director of elementary edu- 
cation, Luzerne county, Pa., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

West, Parl—Elementary principal, 
public school, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Wingate, Florence—Associate archi- 
tect, supervising architect’s office, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Winterfield, Mrs. Gertrude—Teacher 
of mathematics, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Woodward, Hazel Elena—Supervisor 
of City Practice Centers, Maryland 
State Normal School, Towson, Md. 





